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| Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 

No elevated tank 

to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 











Any pressure 






up to 60 Ibs. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 
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Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. : 
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The Time to Save is Now. 


THRIFT 
LEADS TO 
RICHES. 


The only sure way to provide for 
a rainy day" and for a comfortable 
old age is to save a part of your 
income regularly and put it to work. 
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( Your savings —large or small— 
deposited in our savings department 
will receive 
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°> 4% Interest 
Compounded Twice a Year. © 
Write for our Banking by Mail booklet "4%," 
2 and mention The Youth's Companion. © 
SLATER TRUST COMPANY, ¢@ 
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_ is the package just as it ap- 
pears in your bathroom. By the 
way, has it appeared in your bathroom 
yet? The name -‘‘Handifold”’ fitly 
describes the clever way in which each 
sheet is folded to make a neat, com- 
pact package. Whenever a sheet is 
torn out the mext sheet is always left 
in position ready to tear. No litter, 
no bother, no waste. 


HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper 


Fine, soft, sanitary toilet paper. Not 
made from waste paper or any waste 
material, but from new, fresh, clean 
paper stock. A moment’s thought 
on this matter will convince any per- 
son who pretends to comply with the 
laws of health that paper made as 
Handifold is made is the only paper 
that is safe or fit to use. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
Handifold. 


Sample Package sent on receipt of 
5 cents for postage. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
48 Summer Street, Boston. 
Mills at Leominster. 








| will not be added to the national flag until July | 
| already been selected. 


| tically by the people, since they received more | 
| votes than any of the other candidates who 


’| Tribes, and had much to do with framing the 


- | territory. 











New England and Other Matters. 


he State of Oklahoma, formed by the union 
of the Territory of Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory, has been admitted to the Union, al-! § 


though, as the law provides, the forty-sixth star | 


The first Senators of the new state have 
They were chosen prac- 


4th. 


came out at the primaries. Although the pop- 
ular vote did not effect an election, the state 
legislature is controlled by the Democratic party, 
to which both men belong, and it will confirm 
the popular choice. 

The Senators-to-be, whose portraits appear on 
the front-cover page, are Thomas Pryor Gore 
and Robert L. Owen. Mr. Gore is a native of 
Mississippi, and has been blind since he was 
eleven years old. He was a protégé of former 
United States Senator George of. Mississippi, 
but his own energy carried him through the 
public schools and the law school and made | 
him prominent in the politics of Mississippi 
and Texas before, in 1901, at the age of thirty, 
he removed to Oklahoma. 

Mr. Owen, his colleague, was born and 
reared in Virginia, although he is an eighth- 
blood Cherokee Indian. After he was gradu- 
ated from Washington and Lee University, he 
went to Indian Territory, soon won the con- 
fidence of his people, and has been actively 
engaged as teacher, editor and attorney. From 
1885 to 1889 he was Indian agent for the Five 








act establishing the United States Court for the | 
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he abundance of small game in the hills of 
Franklin and Hampshire counties, Massa- 
chusetts, is held to account for an unwelcome 
visitation, the reappearance of wildcats, which, 
until recently, were believed to be extinct in 
that region. Thanks to the attractive presence 
of quail and woodcock, the ‘‘bobeats’’ have come | 
back, and in such numbers that one hunter has 
trapped six of them. Three of the half-dozen 
were found in the same spot. The state en- 
courages the slaughter by a bounty of five 
dollars; but that is hardly needed to spur the 
determination of sportsmen, who know that they 
also are fond of coons and game-birds, or of 
farmers, who recognize the wildcat as the natural 
enemy of their flocks and herds. 
Ca) 


5 ips are years when the oyster-crop runs 
short, and other years when the scallop- 
crop fails. The supply of clams and quahaugs 
is said to be lessening all the time. Hence the 
interest of fishermen in a recent announcement 
of Prof. Irving Field, one of the staff of the 
United States fisheries station at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, that the shell-fish known as the 
black mussel can be converted into a very 
desirable food. There are great quantities of 
mussels along this coast, and the bivalve is 
generally found in shallow water, where it can 
easily be taken. Accepting the professor’s state- 
ment that, when properly cooked, the mussel is 
not only safe to eat, but palatable, it is easy to | 
see how a great new industry may arise. 

| 

| 





he part that churches play in nation-building 

is suggested by a fragment of the history of | 
the old Baptist Church at West Royalston, | 
Massachusetts. From the limited membership | 
came nine soldiers of the Revolution. ‘The | 
church sent sixteen volunteers into the War of 
1812, and no fewer than thirty-five of its com- 
municants served in the War of the Rebellion. 
But that tells only half the story. Patriotism 
would seem a mockery, and to fight for the 
country would be hardly worth while if we 
were an ignorant and immoral people, and the 
little country church has done its full share to 
elevate character and raise the level of intelli- 
gence. ‘Twenty-nine men have gone from its 
altar into the Christian ministry, and it has sent 
out one hundred and sixty-eight school-teachers. 

& 

Ar form of infant industry has been devel- 
oped in northwestern Massachusetts, that 

of walking to school. A town that has fewer 
than five hundred inhabitants, although it ex- 
tends over miles of territory, found that the 
cost of ‘‘school wagons,’’ for transporting pupils 
from the remoter districts, was eating into its 
income at an appalling rate. Parents who lived 
on distant and out-of-the-way roads were there- | 





upon offered mileage if they would induce their } t 


children to walk instead of ride, and the offer 
was unanimously accepted. The town pays five | 
cents a mile, counting one way, for anything | 
over a mile and a half,—the distance which 
it is considered -children should willingly walk, 
—so that a boy or girl going three and a half 
miles to school would receive ten cents a day. 
Now the town is saving more than two hun- 
dred dollars a year on the amount expended 
under the old system, and the children, besides 
earning money, are benefiting by the best exer- 
cise known to man, 








hey taste like 

more. I hat’s 
how everybody 
describes Empress 
Chocolates. That's 
why a box passed 
once, has to be 
passed a second 





time. That's why, 
too, a box bought 
once, means you'll 
ask for the Empress 
always. 


Rich, fruity cen- 


ters. 
Flavors just right. 


Creams never 
stale or hard. 


Chocolate coats of lus- 
cious brown. All that 
good, pure chocolate 


ought to be —nourishing 
as well as delightful. 


Higher prices don’t mean 
good chocolates always, but 
"Empress" on a box invari- 
ably does. 


Always say "Empress" if 
you want to be sure. 60 
cents a pound. 


Half-a-pound to 5-pound 
boxes, varied in shape and 
decoration. A\ll tasty outside, 
but tastier within. 


The Imperial Chocolates Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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that was awarded 
First Prize (a Gold 
Medal) for excellence 
and merit at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 



















Which 
would you 
rather do, pay 
money for suita- 
ble underwear (un- 
derwear that protects), 
keep well and avoid doc- 
tor’s bills, or buy cheap, un- 
suitable underwear, catch cold 
with every change of weather, feel 
miserable all the time, and employ 
a doctor all winter? This is a vital 
question, for winter health is largely 
a matter of underwear. 


Rockwood Underwear is made of wool— pure, unadulterated stock, and from 
1862 to date nothing has been spared in either skill or equipment to bring Rock- 


wood Underwear to its present high standard. 
except by those who have worn it, have known its value, and have recommended it 
It affords greater protection, fits better, wears longer than any other 
| underwear at anywhere near the Rockwood price. 


o others. 


It has never before been advertised, 


Rockwood Underwear can be had in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 


hair and fancy colors. 
quality. 


Prices from $1.00 to $2.00 per garment, according to 
Get it and wear it and keep well. 


The Rockwood lIabel is in the neck and on the waistband, and 


the Rockwood name on every box. 


We do not sell direct, but 


if your dealer hasn’t Rockwood Underwear, advise us, giving 
his name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 
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& HERE was no way of 
T telling time or direction 
or distance in the black 
hole in which Shain Searway 
found himself. The wheels 
banged against rocks, the van 
tossed like a ship, and at times 
seemed to be roaring through 
the night at headlong speed. 
But the young man realized 
that this was illusion, created by the racket 
of their progress. The musty sacks about 
him, some of which had manifestly con- 
tained superphosphate in their days of first 
usefulness, made him crouch near the floor, 
where cracks gave him a little fresh air. 

He shouted many times at the old man, 
but there was no reply. Therefore, after 
a final outburst, in which he fully expressed 
his indignant opinion of old smugglers who 
abused decent young men, and took them 
away from their honest jobs to shut them 
up in pedlers’ vans and cart them round 
like calves bound for market, he subsided 
into wrathful gloom, in which his fears 
wrestled with his rage. 

As for Doody, he sat humped on the 
high seat, urging his horses along the wood 
road and smoking his black pipe. 

‘*Mad’s a Mellicite Injun with the tooth- 
ache, and I don’t blame him!’ he muttered, 
after he had listened to an especially turbu- 
lent outbreak from the depths beneath the 
seat. ‘‘But Lud Doody ain’t goin’ to be a 
fool twice ina fortnight. I told him more’n 
I had license to. The boys was right. 
The only thing now is to keep that par- 
ticular bottle of information round where I 
can see that the cork is tight all the time.’’ 

Progress along a wood road was slow. 
It was broad day when Doody steered his 
sweating horses into a clearing that had 
evidently once been the center of a season’s 
lumbering operations. It was now over- 
grown with tall grass and raspberry bushes 
that nearly hid an old log camp. This was 
the only structure standing. The ‘‘hovel,’’ 
or horse camp, had tumbled in, and the 
cook camp was unroofed. The main camp 
was still in fair repair, and there was a 
curl of smoke from its funnel. Three men, 
who had evidently heard the clatter of the 
wheels against stones long before the van 
came in sight, were standing well out in 
front of the camp. 

“It’s Lud!’ one of them ejaculated. 

‘* Where’s Annis?’’ asked this person, 
when Doody had driven into the center of 
the clearing and stopped. 

‘*He has stabbed himself with a piece 
of mince pie,” replied the old man. 
Although his words were jocular, his face 
was grim. He scowled and shook his 
head, as if to check their questions. 

‘*Do you mean he’s nabbed ?’” 

Before Doody could reply, and while he 
was making a warning gesture toward the 
van, a muffled howl] came from the bowels 
of that vehicle. 

‘*What is that?’’ asked one of the men, 
dropping back a little way in sudden alarm. 


**It’s a royal, ring-tailed tiger that I’ve brung | 
| job, and they took Salter and the jinglers— 
} and that’s what you are stutterin’ to find out! 


in for you as a watch-dog,’’ replied Doody. 
**T picked him up down here in the road a piece. 
And he’s got ears!’’ he whispered, hoarsely. 
**Help me to take off these hosses.’’ 

The men obeyed, looking inquiry at him all 
the time; but he refused to open his mouth until 
they were behind the camp, where there was 
picketing ground for the animals. 

**Now, first of all,”’ said Doody, facing them, 
“I took Annis’s place for the trip in here 
because I’ve got something to tell you that I 
can tell better than he can, and furthermore, 
I’ve had stuff yarded along the Daigle road for 
a long time that he couldn’t get hold of, because 
he didn’t know how to handle the folks. I’ve 
brought it along.’”? He jerked his thumb toward 
the van. 

The men nodded in eager assent. 


*‘And I wanted to tell you the straight facts | 


about Salter’s scrape.’’ 

The faces of the men grew white under their | 
tan. 

**You needn’t get scared yet,’’ Doody went 
on, ‘‘but I ain’t sayin’ that you needn’t feel 
a little worried. When I was at Dirty Donald’s 
Salter came polin’ up-stream lickety-split, and 
he was blubberin’ that he’d shot and killed 
Fightin’ John Flanders. Hold on! Keep still 
a minute! No, he hadn’t killed him. He’d 
shot him, though, and I found Fightin’ John 
at Ubal’s place, keeled up in bed with a Jump 


than I ever listened to before. There are three 

deputy marshals after Salter and more comin’, 

so John told me. But they won’t catch him. 
“There were some of the up-river boys at 











| dubiously. 
of lead in his leg and more hot talk in his mouth the job just now. 


IN NINE CHAPTERS 
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ORAWN 


BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 
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Donald’s to divide with me on the last opium 


Yes, they took Salter and the jinglers, and it 
was lucky they were there to take him, for all 


he had sense to do was to blart like a calf and | 


pole straight ahead. ’*Twixt liquor and scare 
he was about gone to pieces.’’ 


‘Did John Flanders know what Salter was | 


carryin’ ?’’ gasped one of the listeners. He 
turned pale. 

‘“‘Naw!’’ snorted the old man. 
had the least suspicion, he’d have been out and 
after him, leg or no leg. 
only more of the old stuff—straight smugglin’. 
Thinks Salter was drunk when he shot, and 
don’t have any idea what Salter was fighting | 
so for. But he’s a weak sister, boys. You | 
can’t ever send him up-river again !’’ 

**It’s fools that always have the best luck !’’ 
growled one. ‘‘You know why we’ve sent 
Salter on the jobs. Deputies haven’t noticed | 
| him, when one of us tryin’ to get through w ould | 
stir up the whole pack.’’ 


‘‘l’ve come to the conclusion the last few | 
weeks that I’m considerable of a fool myself,’’ | 


snapped Doody, ‘‘but I ain’t fool enough to try | 
any more river jobs yet a while! That shot | 
was like tossin’ a rock into a hornet’s nest. 
They’re buzzin’ somethin’ lively just now, I 
can tell you that, gents.’’ He shook his head 
**T don’t believe any of us want 
How much have you got 
made up?’’ 

**Risin’ a thousand halves and about the same 
of quarters. ”’ 

‘*And as near as I could get out of that 


“If he’d | 


John thinks it was | 


RAN WILDLY, WITHOUT CHOOSING HIS COURSE. 


| blubberin’ Salter, it was quite a lot that he took 


with him.’’ 

**Seven hundred of each, and the best we 
had done,’’ replied one of the three. ‘*We put 
in a little more silver, and it has took that greasy 
feel off, and helps the millin’ of ’em. I tell 
you, that last lot would fool the best of ’em.’’ 
| le spoke in tones of pride. 

**T didn’t open the parcels, for the boys got 
away in a hurry,’’ said Doody, ‘‘but Salter 
allowed as how the last jinglers was worth 
fightin’ for. I don’t approve of insertin’ lead 
into custom inspectors, but 1 own up it would 
be a shame to let the critters scoop in what 
| you and me and the others have sweat over so 
| long.” 

“‘I’d like to see one of them loafers of in- 
spectors h’ist that stamp weight a few thousand 
times !’’ grumbled one, showing his calloused 
| palms. 

“Or file millin’ till his fingers were most 
wore off,’’ said another. 

‘‘Or frizzle himself over a meltin’-pot some 
of these hot nights !’’ grumbled the third. 

‘‘Or paddle rivers and tote round carries and 
live on beans and bacon, and dicker with 
| Canucks, and try to manage infernal fools!’’ 
added Doody. His brow knitted, and he turned 
toward the van, as if listening. The men had 
been so absorbed in his narration of Salter’s 
| troubles that they had not mentioned the mys- 
| terious captive. 
| **Well,’? said Doody, ‘‘I’ve got as nice a 
| bunch of pewter from those Daigle road folks 
|as you ever laid eyes on—and some silver.’’ 

He pointed at the van. 

**Yes, I’ve got that plunder in the cart there, 


THE oS OF THE ALLEGASH 


CHAPTER SEVEN 





and we all know how to use it, 
but I’ve got something else 
that I don’t know so well what 
to do with.’’ 

The men gathered round him, 
their eyes sparkling with curi- 
osity. 

**It’s something that I didn’t 
dare leave round outside, and 
it’s something that I really 
didn’t dare to bring along, but between the 
two I brought it. And now it’s what to 
do with it.’’ 

The old man surveyed them with knotted 
brows, as he reflected on the inconveniences 
of this situation. Then he briefly related 
his experience with Shain Searway, and 
with his immediate predecessor, the youth 
abandoned at Toban Jaws. 

**Tt all comes of havin’ to shift partners,’’ 
concluded the old man, mournfully. ‘‘As 
long as Wall Cowallis stayed alive, I never 
was in this kind of a mix-up. It was 
bow-paddle, stern-paddle, yo-ho, and a 
swing together with him and me, and you 
know it! I ought not to have tried to find 
another one. I was too old todoit. Here’s 
what’s come of it!’’ and he waved a 
despondent fist in the direction of the van. 

**T never can start up-river again on the 
regular business and feel anyways right in 
my mind so long as that fellow is rangin’ 
in this country. And when my nerve is 
gone, I ain’t any good. He knows my 
system of travellin’, and he could steboy a 
marshal onto me like settin’ a bulldog onto 


acat.’’ The old man’s tone was lugubrious. 
**Let’s have him out here and read the 


riot act to him,’’ suggested a man who was 
chewing his red beard with considerable 
savageness. ‘‘I reckon I can straighten 
that chap if he ain’t bent too bad.’’ 

‘*That’s right! Let’s have him out!’’ 
was the chorus. Their sullen alarm was 
changing to anger. 

‘*He ain’t got any right to come pokin’ 
in here to see what he can see!’’ cried the 
red-bearded man. He spoke as if the un- 
lucky Shain had forced his company on 
them, and the two others, catching this 
feeling, grunted out their resentment toward 
a man who would not stay away from 
where he was not wanted. 

Shain was lying in his stuffy prison, his 
ear against a floor crack, desperately hoping 
to get some clue as to his probable fate. 
In the stillness of the forest clearing he 
heard the hoarse demand that he be brought 
out, and he stiffened his muscles and set 
his teeth. But instantly their voices sank 
again to a mumble that he could not trans- 
late. Doody was saying: 

**You three need guardians more’n I do, 
Have him out here in broad daylight, hey, 
to size up the place and the men that’s in it? 
He knows me, and that’s trouble enough. 
Give me some grub to pass in to him, and 
then we’ll do some figgerin’ on his case.’’ 

It was Doody who appeared when the 
van doors were opened. His mien was 
threatening and his tone was curt. ‘‘ Young 


fellow, those that go huntin’ for trouble up 
this way can have it handed out to ’em in 
seventeen varieties, all sharp-edged. Now I 


want you to shove those sacks out where I can 
get hold of ’em handily, and then you’ll take 
this provender and stay in your own Pullman 
car till further orders—and there’s no other talk 


| to be made.’’ 


The menace in Doody’s tone was too savage 
to permit appeal, and Shain realized it. Fur- 
thermore, cramped by his confinement and fired 
by the sense of his wrongs, he himself was in 
no mood to argue or appeal. He angrily kicked 
the sacks toward the opening, and the old man 
removed them, their contents clinking dully. 
Doody then set in a tin plate heaped with bread 
and meat, closed and locked the doors. 

Then the hours did drag in earnest for Sear- 
way. For a time there were movings to and 
fro outside, and mumblings of voices that he 
heard with difficulty. Then there was no sound 
in the clearing except the intermittent thud of 
horses’ feet, as they stamped to drive away 
the flies. The sun beat upon the flat roof of 
the van until Shain, with the sweat running 


down his face, felt as he supposed a chicken 


must feel, roasting in an oven and basting in 
its juices. The punishment was almost more 
than human nature could endure, and his rancor 
against the men who abused him thus became 
a rage that made him grit his teeth and crash 
his feet against the dvors with all his failing 


| strength. 


But there comes a time when healthy young 
men must eat, and at last Shain fumbled for 
his tin plate, and despite his thirst, which 
Doody had evidently forgotten or disregarded, 
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he managed to munch down most of the bread 
and meat. 

As he ate, he pressed his feet against the 
doors, so that by springing them as far as they 
would go till checked by the cross-bar, he might 
get a glimmer of light. During the first period 
of his confinement he had searched his pockets 
over and over to find some tool, some weapon. 
But Doody, with far-seeing craft, had borrowed 
his jack-knife the day before, on pretense that 
he had lost his own. In Shain’s vest pocket 
there were a few steel brads or calks such as 
bristle on the thick soles of river-men, but they 
were barely an inch long, and promised little 
as prison-breaking tools. 

The iron bar that crossed the doors was bolted 
at one side, so as to revolve overhead in a 
half-cirele and drop into a deep slot on the 
opposite side. The arrangement was all clear 
in the mind’s eye of the young man. Besides 
this fastening there was a staple in each door, 
a hasp running between them, one end of the 
hasp secure in a staple, the other end fastened 
by a padlock. The bar was above the hasp a 
few inches. 

The tin plate of the ordinary stamped sort 
offers as little encouragement to an imprisoned 
man as a river-driver’s calk; but there are 
certain possibilities in combination which might 
occur to any desperate young man locked up 
in a sweat-box. 

Shain laid the plate on the floor, pinched one 
of the calks between forefinger and thumb, and 
by the aid of a streak of light through the door 
crack began to crease the tin in a straight line 
across. 

It was slow, muscle-aching work, but at last 
he had a strip across the center of the plate 
marked by parallel creases, and carefully pro- 
ceeded to break the tin along these lines. This 
strip he doubled lengthwise, and with his heel 
stamped it flat. He then had a blade six inches 
long and fairly rigid. 

Still there was no sound outside except the 
buzzing of insects and the dull stamp of the 
horses. 

By pressing outward on the doors he was 
able to insert the tin blade, and then cautiously 
lifted against the iron bar. Its end came out 
of the slot. He lifted it as far as the slit between 
the doors would allow. This released one of the 
doors, and holding up the bar, he endeavored 
to force the leaf open with shoulder and elbow. 
But the hasp heid, and after a long struggle he 
had to let the bar drop back into its slot. ‘The 
bar must be thrown up and over in order that 
he might have all his strength to apply to both 
doors. 

He wrapped his handkerchief about the end 
of the strip of tin that he was clutching, and 
began a desperate endeavor to toss the bar 
with a sufficient force to throw it over. Again 
and again did he set his teeth, put out all his 
strength, bark his knuckles against the roof of 
the van, only to see the bar come flashing down 
across the strip of light, and clank back into 
its slot. All the time he was fearing that the 
sound would call one of the men. 

At last, in desperation that became bitter rage, 
he ran the risk of breaking his makeshift tool, 
for he did not withdraw the tin when the bar 
came down. He caught the falling bar and 


threw it up again with all his strength. There 
was something in that flip that succeeded. The 


bar did not come back. Instead he heard its 
free end clank on the tire of the wheel. 
It was as he suspected. The strength of the 
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fastening was in the bar that was designed 
to control the surging of the load against the 
doors. The hasp and padlock were simply a 
precaution against curiosity, not determined 
thieves. And when a determined young man, 
lying on his back within the cart, thundered 
his strong shoes against the doors, the hasp 
bent, the staple pulled, and bang! open went 
prison portals, and out went the determined 
young man. 

The moment he struck on his feet he started 


HE wolves in the arctic 


| prey upon the barren- 
ground caribou, and are 


born and grow up on the flanks 
of the wandering herds, The 
gaunt mother wolves single out and pull 
down suckling calves that their own baby 
wolves may grow big and strong, and cap- 
ture for themselves and their offspring 


regard the caribou as belonging to them. 





and ran wildly, without choosing his course, | 








| expecting that the sound of his assault on the 
doors would bring the men from the camp. 

To his surprise, he found that the dusk had 
settled, for in his absorption in his painful task 
he had taken no note of time. As he ran, 
there was no scampering of feet behind him, 
no shouts of pursuit. He reached the edge of 
the woods and bolted into the covert like a 
rabbit, hurrying on without knowing or caring 
| about his bearings or the points of the compass. 
| He simply wanted to get away. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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i} BURNHAM 


with a pair of these stray wolves 
last winter, while camped on the 
Yukon, just below the mouth of the Pelly. 
We had selected a cabin site in a thick 
spruce growth at one extremity of a little 


other calves in the years to come. From ages | arena-like flat, and were engaged in sledding 
of this kind of living the wolves have grown to | supplies from our boats, which lay wrecked on 
In|a bar in the ice-locked channe)] of the river 
summer they follow the herds north through | between two islands a little more than quarter 
the barren grounds to the shores of the polar | of a mile away. At the time we were living 


|ocean, and in winter they retreat with the! ina tent on the island nearest the boats. The 
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| caribou to the shelter of the pine and spruce 
forests just below the arctic circle. 

Once in a while a few wolves become sepa- 
rated, through sickness or injury, from the 
particular herd that has been their inheritance, 
and some of these recover health and strength ; 
but their lot is a hard one, especially in seasons 
when rabbits are scarce. Such wolves, desperate 
from hunger, rush into Indian camps, and carry 
off dogs from under their masters’ very eyes. 
Sometimes they fall upon the Indians them- 
selves, so that it is by no means safe for children 
or unarmed grown persons to wander alone in 
the forest. 

Donald MecKercher and I had an experience 
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By Fannie Wilder Brown. 
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S HE steady growth of membership in 
‘, patriotic societies has broadened a field 

: in which a few women have been doing 
successful work for many years. Only those 
who can prove their descent from ancestors who 
have rendered certain services, civil or military, 
to the country, or who came to the country at 
some definite time or in some particular com- 
pany, are eligible for membership in these 
societies ; and as most persons have neither the 
time nor the skill to seeure the necessary infor- 
mation, the assistance of a professional genealo- 
gist is required. 

There is also a steady demand for such work 
by those who are interested to know about 
their ancestors, and who are amply able to 
have a record prepared in manuscript or for 
private publication. These two— would - be 


members of patriotic societies and interested | 


individuals—are the usual sources of orders for 
this work. 

The genealogical societies do not employ pro- 
fessionals, nor, as a rule, do family associations. 
Family histories and genealogies generally are a 
labor of love, or of very small pay, and are pre- 
pared by some amateur genealogist. Such books 
seldom or never repay the cost of publication. 

The qualifications for a genealogist are accu- 
racy, patience, perseverance, and love of the 
work. One’s penmanship must be perfectly 
legible, one’s English unmistakably clear, and 
one’s methods of work systematic. A good 
education is essential, although, as a matter of 


fact, few of the best genealogists now in the 
field are women who have had the benefit of 
college training. 

The woman who takes up such work must 
have, or acquire, an intimate knowledge of the 
history and geography of the section of the 
country which her research is to explore, and 
of England during the period of colonization. 
She must be able to copy with absolute accuracy ; 
to make trustworthy abstracts of printed matter 
or manuscripts; to write true and interesting 


tions of persons, places and events; to use books 
of reference or manuscript records to secure in- 
formation in regard to any subject required ; 
and to classify and arrange her information in 
accordance with established models so that her 
work may easily be understood by others. 

A typewriter, and the ability to use it, is 
| almost a necessity ; shorthand is not a requisite, 
| . . . . 

| as it is not sufficiently accurate for genealogical 
work. Familiarity with legal papers, such as 
| are found in the records of the land and probate 
| offices, and with civil and military records, 
| such as are kept by the several states, must be 
| acquired. 

The ability to see the significance of minor 
details, to follow out even trifling clues that 
may lead to important information, and to pre- 
serve only that which is significant and valuable, 
must come through experience, and can come in 
no other way. 

For the genealogist, perhaps more than for 
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day we began our work Mac, on his return 
from a short reconnoitering trip, said to me: 

**Down at yon point there’s an old sheep 
camp, and the place is all trodden up with 
wolves and wild creatures. They’ve been dig- 
ging in the snow and rooting out bones. We'd 
better put out some poison for the beasts.’’ 

As we were greatly in need of furs for bed- 
ding and storm clothing, and had some strychnin 
with us, -1 assented to Mac’s proposition. He 
groped deep in his clothing sack, and presently 
drew forth a roll of red flannel, from the center 
of which he produced a tiny bottle, containing 
the strychnin. 





biographical and historical sketches and descrip-- 


‘*Mon, but it’s dangerous stuff to handle!’’ 
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any other professional woman of to-day, experi- 
ence is almost the only teacher. The field is as 
yet untouched by the colleges, except indirectly 
through the study of history and English, and 
it is altogether too advanced a subject to be 
handled in the secondary 
schools. It might be pos- 
sible to secure lessons from 
some one already in the 
field, but these al] seem to 
| have worked their way in- 
| dependently into such stand- 
| ing as they have won. 

A student cannot, to any 
| considerable extent, practise 
| law or medicine upon her- 
self or her family, but one 
can practise genealogical re- 
search for any one—except 
a recent immigrant — who 
will furnish what he knows 
about his immediate ances- 
tors as a beginning. 

Any good public library 
contains certain standard 
genealogical books of refer- 
ence which, with local 
histories and records, will 
furnish material for the 
record. Clues there obtained must be followed 
to the county seat, or to larger libraries or to 
other towns, as may be necessary. A careful 
study of the systems of record is necessary, and 
charts or blanks for recording information will 
| be found indispensable. 
| In the beginning, the worker will be obliged 
| to give a great deal of time for which she will 
| obtain no profit but experience. As she becomes 
| familiar with the work and competent in it, she 
| will be able to secure orders from those who 
| wish to know about their ancestors or to join 





| he said. 
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“It’s death in a mustard-seed, as 
you might say. I’m going over to the next 
island to mix it. It wouldn’t be safe to have 
it so near where we cook and eat.’’ 

Half an hour later he returned, holding at 
arm’s length a tin lard can cover, on which 
were a dozen or more cubes of poisoned grease 
about the size of caramels. The gloom of the 
sunless day was already deepening into night, 
but we could not afford to lose time in the 
matter, and so we started down the river to 
put the poison out for the wolves. 

At the old sheep camp the place was so 
tracked up by wolf trails that it would be next 
to impossible to single out and follow the trail 
of any particular animal taking our poison. 

**We can’t do anything here to-night,’’ said 
Mae, ruefully. ‘‘We will take the poison out 
on the river, away from this tangle, and hide 
it, and to-morrow we can come back and select 
good places and put out the baits.’’ 

So we dug a hole in the snow in the center of 
the channel between the mainland and an 
island, and buried the poison where the ravens 
could not find and devour it. 

The following morning we were considerably 
surprised to find the evenly punctuated foot- 
prints of a walking wolf paralleling ours of the 
previous afternoon, and leading directly to the 
poison. There the wolf had pawed away 
the snow, and the tin lid and its contents were 
lying on the surface, exposed plainly to view. 
We could not be sure that the wolf had eaten 
any of the bait, as we had neglected to count 
the number of pieces. But the trail made by 
the wolf on leaving the spot was significant. 
It was evident that he had been galloping 
toward a little column of vapor. 

‘*That’s the steam from open water,’’ said- 
Mac. ‘‘Poisoned animals make for water the 
first thing, and I’m thinking we’ll be sleeping 
on a wolf-robe before a great while.’’ 

We followed the trail, which became eventu- 
ally an uncertain zigzag; and presently we saw 
some ravens fly up from the sloping river-bank 
into the trees above. They were croaking 
hoarsely. Below them lay a great gaunt white 
wolf. Here and there the snow was flecked 
with blood. A fresh scar in his side showed 
that the ravens had already begun their 
work. 

There was'a certain appearance of benignity 
about the dead beast that did not at all accord 
with our preconceived opinion of wolves. The 
head was set on a powerful neck and crowned 
with an almost leonine ruff of thick, coarse 
hair. The wolf was well on in years. His 
teeth were blunted, he was blind in one eye, 
and two great tushes projected from his mouth 
at the side. 

Half a dozen porcupine quills were sticking 
in his nose, mute evidence of the straits to 
which hunger had reduced the old monarch. 

Mac raised the wolf on my shoulders, and 
taking turns, we managed to carry him to 
camp. 

Soon Mac went up the river three miles to a 
cache of supplies, and I resumed my task of 
sledding our outfit to the cabin site. At the 
spot where the dead wolf had fallen, we had 
hidden the poison under the river-bank, forget- 
ting in the excitement of the capture to put out 
any more. After Mac had gone, I determined 
to go down and distribute it in suitable places 
before the end of the afternoon. But something 
happened which changed my plans. 

On my third trip, as I was plodding along, 
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some society, particularly if she is a member 
of some such society or of a woman’s club in 
her own town. 

She will regulate her charges according to her 
skill and the time spent in the search, until she 
receives seventy-five cents or 
a dollar an hour for her time, 
besides necessary travelling 
expenses for work away from 
her own home town or city. 

If she has the necessary 
qualifications, and puts as 
much time into the work as 
she would take to prepare 
herself for any other equally 
technical calling, the woman 
genealogist will find herself 
in command of a profession 
that is not only profitable, 
but remarkable, because of 
its many peculiar advan- 
tages 


It takes one among a pleas- 
ant and honorable class of 
people; the record offices 
and libraries are comfortable 
and sometimes delightful ; 
the hours are short, and one 
may work whenever it is 
most convenient or agreeable todo so. There is 
a great variety to the work and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the development of any professional 
talent one may possess. It presents fields for 
study right in the line of one’s work. Its 
results, although unpublished, are likely to be 
handed down for several generations, and if 
printed, are a permanent addition to genealogi- 
cal knowledge. Its ranks are not, and from 
the peculiar qualifications and long experience 
necessary, are not likely to be, overcrowded ; and 
it requires little outlay for training and for outfit. 





























dragging the heavily loaded sled by a rope 
over one shoulder, I saw the imprint of a 
wolf’s claws in the trail directly over my own 
footmarks of a few minutes before. It was 
evident that a wolf had been dogging my steps. 
I was totally unprepared for defense. I left 
the sled where it was, and hurrying to the 
tent, secured a rifle. With that in my hands, I 
hoped to see the beast. 

Why had the wolf been following me on the 
open river? If it was seeking a chance to 
attack me, the most natural course would have 
been to lie in wait in the spruce grove through 
which .I passed to the cabin site. I continued 
my trip through this piece of woodland with- 
out molestation, and no sound broke the still- 
ness. 

It was not until I had gone back to the boats, 
taken on another load, and was returning on 
the sinuous path, that I saw new ‘“‘sign’’—a 
fresh wolf trail branching at right angles from 
the sled track and heading down-river in the 
direction of the sheep camp. It was evident 
that the wolf had been travelling on the path 
toward me, and had only turned aside at the 
last moment, when a meeting was otherwise 
inevitable. 

I ran to a place where I could see beyond 
the island, and, sure enough, there was the 
wolf in plain sight, at that moment climbing 
the river-bank at the identical spot where the 
first wolf had died. 

I threw the rifle to my face, but a great leap 
carried the beast out of sight in the snow-laden 
forest; and as it did not come into view again, 
I lowered the gun and stood waiting and 
watching. Some ravens flew up from the 
ground into a tree nearer my position than the 
place where the wolf had disappeared. Then 
a red squirrel, at a point still closer, began 
chattering. I heard a crackling in the brush 
that grew at the river’s edge directly opposite ; 
but strain my eyes as I would, I could see 
nothing at which to aim. 

The sounds ceased, and I became aware that 
my feet were very cold and my body fast 
growing numb. I could wait no longer; but 
before returning to the sled, I ran across to the 
mainland, and made sure from the evidence of 
the snow that it was the wolf I had heard re- 
turning under cover of the timber. 

I saw nothing further of the wolf that day. 
After unloading my sled at the cache among 
the spruces, 1 made my way to the tent, for it 
was fast growing dark and time to knock off 
work. It struck me as odd that the wolf had 
touched none of our provisions. It had passed 
close to the cache several times, and must have 
seented the pork and bacon, which should have 
been tempting to such a hungry beast. Near 
the tent 1 saw no wolf tracks, and I men- 
tioned this to Mae when recounting the incidents 
of the afternoon. 

Before we turned in that night it began 
snowing. The fall was less than an inch, but 
it was sufficient to blot out the old tracks and 
leave the land and frozen river a fresh white 
page. Mac was the first to leave the tent in 
the morning. He was back again almost im- 
mediately, and framing his head in the flaps of 
the tent, said: 

“Your wolf’s been after her mate, mon. 
She came last night to within thirty feet of us, 
where he hangs on the fallen tree. I surmised 
when you were telling her actions that it was 
not you, after all, she was seeking. ”’ 

A light broke in upon me, and I began to 
realize the meaning of what had appeared, on 
the part of the animal, such a contradictory 
mixture of daring and timidity. 

‘*She smelled the scent of him on your 
clothes,’’ continued Mac, ‘‘and she feared the 
worst; but she would not leave the place till 
she was convinced. It’s usual,’’ he added, 
“*for wolves, when they find there’s poison out, 
to disappear as if by magic. This one’s no 
common beast.’’ 

“I believe you are right, Mac,’’ I replied. 
“‘Now that she knows the truth, do you think 
she will leave for good and all ?’’ 

‘‘No doubt about it. She’ll go clean out of 
the country.’’ 

But Mac’s judgment was at fault for once. 
The trail from the tent led directly down the 
river, and anxious to know more of the wolf’s 
movements, we followed. She had gone as the 
crow flies, straight across one of the islands to 
the spot where the first wolf died. Mac, who 
was leading, paused when he reached this 
place, and as I came to his side, he pointed to 
a hole in the snow and the overturned tin 
which contained our forgotten poison. 

“‘She’s eaten nearly all of it,’’ he announced, 
in a solemn, awestruck tone. ‘‘ Who would 
have thought it in a beast !’’ 

A little farther on we found the wolf’s dead 
body, still warm. One paw rested on a dead 
raven, which she had apparently killed in her 
last agony; and warned by their companion’s 
fate, the other ravens had not ventured to 
approach, 

This wolf was smaller and darker than the 
first, and was in better condition. Her fur 
was deep and rich, and even in death the 
implied grace and mobility of action made her 
a beautiful creature. Her eyes were bright 
and intelligent, and the expression was that of 
some great, affectionate dog, rather than the 
cunning of a wild creature. 

We stood a moment in silence, looking at the 





dead creature, and then Mac expressed what 
was in my mind. 

‘*She could not stand it to lose her mate,” he | 
said, simply. ‘‘When she found he was dead, 


COUNTING THE DUST IN THE AIR | 


she could not bear to live herself. She knew 
| well what had killed him and where it was to 
be had. She felt the grief of a person. It’s 
well, mon, the poor beast had no soul to lose.’’ 


oe Sipe F. R. S. 


S WAS reading the other 
day about a Cornish 
giant in the old times, 

who, by way of retribution for 

his many sins, was set, after 

death, the task of emptying a 

great inland sea with no other 

vessel than a leaky cockle-shell. 

This set me thinking that many 

of the problems which men of 

science spend their lives in solving 
must seem to most people almost 


as impossible, almost as fantastic as those we | 


read about in this old Cornish legend and in 
the fairy-books. 
We set ourselves to weigh the earth, having 


no scales and no weights for that purpose; we | 
try to weigh ‘‘atoms,” particles so small that | 





upon them, so that our clothes 
and everything else about us 
would quickly be 
through; and this, 
doors, even under umbrellas, but 
often, perhaps, indoors as well. 
The discovery of the remarkable 
power possessed by dust of pro- 
moting the formation of fog, as 
you will readily see, made it 
important to study dust particles 
more closely than before—for 
example, to count them. It also suggested to 
Mr. Aitken how this could be done—namely, 
| by using the dust itself to create fogs in dusty 


|air, and then counting the drops in measured | 


volumes of the fogs thus created. 
I scarcely need explain that this admirable 


soaked | 
not only out- | 


even with the aid of the best microscopes we | idea did not clear away all difficulties instantly, 


cannot see them; and again, we busy ourselves | for it is, I think, evident that droplets of water | 


upon attempts to count ‘‘the gay motes which | flying about in a fog would not be much easier 


people the sunbeams,’’ tackling the task as if 
it were a matter of serious moment—which, | 
indeed, it is, and well within the power of the 
ordinary man. In the legends, the hero of the 
story not infrequently succeeds in performing 
his impossible task. When he does so, as you 
will remember, usually he has the countenance 
of a friendly fairy, who comes to his aid. 

Now it has always seemed to me that every 
great discoverer, has had the aid of a good 
fairy, and that her name is ‘‘Imagination.’’ 
The readers of The Youth’s Companion will 
see what I mean if they listen while I tell them 
how Mr. John Aitken of Falkirk, in Scotland, 
succeeded a few years ago in counting the dust 
in the air. 

The origin of Mr. Aitken’s experiments in 
counting dust was very simple. When steam 
—real, vaporous, invisible steam—escapes into 
the air from the spout of a kettle, or is blown 
off from the boiler of a steam-engine, it con- 
denses, as we all know, into beautiful clouds 
consisting of thousands or millions of minute 
drops of water. This beautiful and, although 
familiar, somewhat mysterious phenomenon had 
often been watched by Mr. Aitken, just as it 
has been watched by every one of us over and 
over again. 


he told the members of the Meteorological Con- | air containing fifty thousand dust particles into 


gress at Chicago a few years ago, it jarred 
severely upon his scientific ideas—for this reason 
A vessel of water, when it is cooled below the 
freezing-point, does not form clouds of ice erys- 
tals by the freezing of the water at a thousand 
or a million different centers all at once, but, 
as far as we can tell, solidifies only at a few 
points where it finds free surfaces, as, for exam- 
ple, on the sides of the vessel, or upon any solid 
objects, large or small, that may be immersed 
in the water; and again, liquid water, if quite 
free from air, does not boil steadily at one hun- 
dred degrees Centigrade unless it be brought into 
contact with surfaces of air. 


water inherently different from the freezing of 
water, or could it be that the dust played a part 
in the process, and supplied surfaces on which 
steam could condense ? 

It was easy to test this last idea in a rough 
sort of way by admitting steam into a cold flask 
containing air made free from dust by filtering 
it through cotton-wool. Mr. Aitken tried this 
experiment, and found, as he expected, that in 
dust-free air steam forms no mist or cloud when 
it is cooled; but, on the contrary, that steam 
cooling in dust-free air remains clear and trans- 
lucent, only the sides of the flask being made 
wet by the condensing steam. 

The result of this experiment, confirmed by 
other and more exact experiments, had important 
consequences. Thus it suggested to meteorolo- 
gists, as, no doubt, it has suggested to my 
readers, the importance of the part played by 
dust in the forming of clouds in the air and, 
as a consequence of this, the influence of dust | 
on climate. If there were no dust* in the air, 
there would be, it seems, no clouds, no mist, 


Mr. Aitken’s Experiment. 


he asked, should steam condense 
Wes water in this singular manner? Was 


to count than dust itself. The droplets would, 
it is true, be larger, and therefore more visible, 
than dust grains, but like the dust they would 
never be still; and a great difficulty would be 
caused by the huge number of drops which go 
to make up even a small volume of foggy air. 


Counting the Drops of Fog. 


S HUS there remain, as Mr. Aitken saw, 
T two things still to be done before you can 
count the drops in a fog. 
bring the drops to rest. If you do not do this, 
you will count some of them twice, some thrice, 
and some, perhaps, even more often ; and, on the 
other hand, you will be quite likely to fail to 
count some of them at all. 
could not hope to count all the drops in a flask 


than this, you must operate on a comparatively | 
small, measured volume of the fog, such as a 
single cubic centimeter. 

But even when this is done, still a difficulty 
remains, for thousands and thousands of dust 
particles may be present even in a single cubic 
| centimeter of air. ‘This difficulty was overcome 
| by adopting the ‘method of dilution.’’ Sup- 





}a small flask which contained already ninety- 


nine cubic centimeters of air previously made | 


free from dust by filtering through cotton-wool. 
Then you would have your fifty thousand 


First, you must | 


Secondly, as you | 


filled with fog, or even in a much smaller volume | 





a lamp or gas flame thrown upon it by means 
| of a lens, that an air-pump is connected with 
| the interior of the flask, and that a magnifying 
glass is fixed outside the flask above the silver 
| plate. Then you will have before your mind a 
picture of Mr. Aitken’s first apparatus set up 
and ready for an experiment in dust-counting. 
As soon as the air to be tested has become 
saturated with moisture, the air-pump is cau- 





| tiously worked, so as to remove a little air 
and reduce the pressure inside the flask. ‘This 
| causes a fog to form, and in the still air its 
drops soon fall upon the silver plate, where 


they can be counted on one or more of the little 
squares into which the plate is divided. Suppose 
the drops are counted on several of the squares, 
and that the average number found on a square 
is five; then there must be about five hundred 
on the whole plate, since this is one hundred 
times bigger than a single square. 

These five hundred particles must have come 
from one cubic centimeter of diluted air, since 
they fall on a plate which has an area of one 
square centimeter, and from a space which is 
one centimeter high. But only fifty eubie cen- 
timeters out of every five hundred cubic centi- 
meters of the air studied was dusty air, and 
| fifty is one-tenth of five hundred, therefore the 
original dusty air must have contained in each 
five hundred multiplied by 
ten, or five thousand dust particles in all. 

This gives you only the merest outline of Mr. 
Aitken’s experiment. All sorts of difficulties 
occurred and had to be overcome. To give you 
some idea of these difficulties, I may mention, 
by way of example, that at first Mr. Aitken 
collected his drops on silvered glass, which, 
from one’s experience with looking - glasses, 
might seem likely to be as suitable as silver, 
and very much easier to keep clean. 

But silvered glass mirrors gave unsatisfactory 
results, and for this reason. A glass mirror 
has not one but two reflecting surfaces; first, 
there is the upper surface of polished glass on 
which the drops fall, and secondly, there is the 
lower or silvered surface under this. Now if 
you looked directly down upon a drop deposited 
from a fog upon a mirror such as this, you 
would see the drop and count it correctly ; but 
if you looked at the drop a little from one side, 
| that is, with your eyes not at right angles to 
| the glass, you would see, first, the drop itself 
|on the upper glassy surface, and secondly, its 
| image at the silvered surface below, and in that 
| case you would be likely to count one drop as 
| two drops. ‘That is, you would find two dust 
particles where there was, in reality, only one. 


|eubie centimeter 





The Dust in Town and Country. 


And it set him thinking, for, as | pose you were to admit one cubic centimeter of | 


| S GAIN, it is found, in practice, that if a 
| Mia} fa} fog deposits more than five drops on each 
square on the silver plate, you cannot be 


| eure that every dust particle has become the 
| nucleus of a drop and been counted, for when 


| dust particles in one hundred cubic centimeters | the dust particles are too numerous they do not 
| of air, instead of in one cubic centimeter, so that ‘all of them produce drops at the first expansion 
| each cubic centimeter of the diluted air would | ‘of the moist air. Fortunately, we can detect 
|contain only five hundred particles. If, next, | | errors caused in this way without much diffi- 
you took one cubic centimeter of this diluted | | culty, because if any particles fail to form drops 
air and again diluted it, let us say, to ten cubic | at the first exhaustion, they will form a fresh 


Wi. process of condensing steam into | 


centimeters, then in each cubic centimeter of 


dust particles, which, as you will see, would 
be quite a reasonable number to count. This 
is the principle on which Mr. Aitken worked 
when he had to deal with very dusty air. He 
diluted his dust-laden air to a known extent 
| with dust-free air, counted the particles in the 
product by the method I am about to describe, 
and from the result he calculated the number 
of dust particles in the original air. 





eubie centimeter of dust-laden air, diluted it to 
one hundred cubic centimeters with dust-free 


a cubic centimeter of the product, he would 
conclude that the original air contained four 


dust. Nothing could be easier or more trust- 
of air can be taken at every stage. 

Mr. Aitken’s method of producing a fog in 
dusty air, bringing its drops to rest, and count- 


ing their number in a given volume of the air, 


its later and more exact forms it was compli- 
cated by details to which I shall not refer. 


The Simple Apparatus. 





mouth downward. Imagine, also, that 


this twice diluted air you would have only fifty | 


Suppose, for example, that he started- with a | 
air, and then found. forty-five dust particles in | 


thousand five hundred particles of suspended | 


worthy than this calculation, if fair samples | 


was, in its original form, very simple, but in | 


MAGINE that you have a glass flask | 
5 provided with a flat bottom and placed | 


fog and thus become visible, if the air-pump 
is used to produce a second expansion of the 
air. 

| The results obtained by counting the dust in 
different places and under various conditions 
are diverse, and we cannot go fully into that 
part of our subject; but I may say that in some 
places in Switzerland the motes found amount, 
at their lowest, only to a few hundred in a 
| cubic centimeter, and that in the wilds of the 
| west Highlands of Scotland as few as six- 
teen have been found in a cubic centimeter of 
air. 

On the other hand, in towns like London, 
New York and Paris you may find tens, and 
occasionally even hundreds, of thousands in 
| this same small volume. ‘This fact will help 
you to understand the healthiness of such places 
{as the Highlands of Scotland and the Alps, 
when you remember that many of the dust 
| particles are living organisms, and that many 
| of these organisms are by no means desirable 
| guests in the human body. 
| M y readers must not suppose, however, that 
Mr. Aitken’s method of counting dust is inter- 
esting only to those who study public health or 
| meteorology. Its applications cover a much 
| wider field, and it has done good service in 
| physies, where a modified form of the original 
experiment has enabled physicists to invade 
and to a great extent to conquer realms which 
la little while ago were almost unknown to us. 
In these new fields, the new counting process 


no fog; that is to say, the sun would never be | you have placed inside this flask a plate of | has helped on the discovery of the existence of 


hidden by day, and even within the limits of | 


what is now the temperate zone of the earth 
we should live in a continual glare, such as 
now occurs only at some of the hottest spots of | 
the earth’s surface. 


It is true that without dust we might expect | 


still to experience wet weather; but probably 


there would be no rain, for rain-drops are but | 


polished silver, one centimeter square, and | 
| divided into one hundred equal divisions by 
| narrow lines ruled upon it at right angles, and | 
that this plate is supported by means of a rod 
| fixed in the cork of the flask at a distance of | 
one centimeter from the bottom of the flask. 
Imagine, further, that the flask confains a 
little water in its neck, so that the air within 





exaggerated cloud-drops, and in place of rainy | it may be kept saturated with water vapor, that 
weather we should have a state of things in | the flask will hold five hundred cubic centimeters, 
which every object about us, every tree, every | that it has been filled with a mixture of four 
stick, every stone, every living thing, every | hundred and fifty cubic centimeters of dust- 
man, woman and child would gather moisture | free air and fifty cubic centimeters of the air to 





*More recent work shows that electrically chargea | be tested, that the upper surface of the silver 
plate is strongly illuminated by the light of 


particles also can produce fog. 


bodies far smaller than those very small bodies, 
the chemical atoms, and has thus assisted phys- 
icists in their studies of the radiations of that 
wonderful substance, the new’ element, radium. 

If you have any acquaintance with the science 
‘of chemistry you will know that according to 
the masters of this science all matter may be 
supposed to be built up of extremely minute 
particles called atoms, that hydrogen has the 
| smallest atom, and that for about a century 
| these atoms resisted all the efforts of physicists 
and chemists to break them into smaller frag- 
ments; so that they seemed to constitute the 
smallest existing particles, and to be indivisible. 

A few years ago, however, Dr. J. J. Thomson 
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of the University of Cambridge in England, 
when studying what are called the ‘‘cathode 
rays’’ of highly exhausted vacuum tubes, came 
to the conclusion that inside these tubes there 
must be streams of something charged with 
negative electricity which travel from the 
cathodes, or negative electrodes, with great 
velocities and in straight lines till they reach 
the sides of the tubes, where they are stopped, 
and produce the Roentgen rays, which are used, 
as we all know, by the doctors for taking photo- 
graphs of the bones, and other things, too, 
inside our bodies. 

And presently Doctor Thomson was led by 
his discoveries to suppose further that the 
streams inside these exhausted tubes, when 
they are in action, must consist of swarms of 
particles like the chemists’ atoms, carrying rela- 
tively enormous electric charges, or else of very 
much smaller particles than atoms, carrying 
electric charges equa] to those borne by hydrogen 
atoms when acidulated water is decomposed 
by an electric current. 

Now it occurred to him that if he could 
measure the total amount of electricity carried 
by the particles in a given volume of the contents 
of one of these exhausted tubes, and count the 
number of particles present in the same volume, 
he would be able to calculate the electric charge 
carried by each particle, and thus be able to 
solve the problem presented him. 

But think of the difficulty of the task. Ina 
vacuum tube exhausted till only a millionth of 
its original charge of air remains in the tube, 
there are still about twenty million million 
(20,000,000,000,000) molecules in each cubic 
centimeter, while the particles which Doctor 
Thomson wished to count are about a thousand 
times smaller than hydrogen atoms, two of 
which are required to make a molecule. 

This difficult problem was solved in this way. 
In the first place, it was shown that the charged 
particles found in the vacuum tube are very like 
dust particles in one important quality. They 
produce a mist in moist air, much as dust does, 
when the air is suddenly expanded by means 
of an air-pump. Secondly, Professor Thomson 
remembered that another great physicist, the 
late Sir George Stokes, has shown us how to 
caleulate the rate at which drops of water of 
known size fall through the air. _From which 
it follows that it should be possible to find 
the average size of the drops in a fog by 
measuring the rate at which the fog falls in 
still air. 

Accordingly, he made experiments upon air 
containing these particles somewhat like the 
experiment I have already described in this 
essay ; but instead of counting the drops in the 
fog as described above, Doctor Thomson meas- 
ured the rate at which the fog subsided, and 
deduced the size of the drops from their rate of 
fall. Then, knowing how much water had gone 
to form the drops, and also the average volume 
of the drops, he calculated the number of drops 
by dividing the volume of water condensed by 
the average volume of a single drop. Finally, 
having measured the total charge of electricity 
carried by the particles, and knowing their 
number, he was able to calculate the electric 
charge carried by each. 

He found that each particle carried a charge 
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equal to that carried by a hydrogen atom in 
the electrolysis of water. That is, ‘‘electrons,’”’ 
as we now call them, are far smaller than 
the smallest particle of matter ever before recog- 
nized. 

When I tell you that Doctor Thomson had to 
deal with about thirty thousand drops in each 
cubie centimeter of the gas studied, and that 
the weight of these thirty thousand drops was 
only about the thirteen-thousandth part of a 
grain, you will be able to form some idea of the 
character of this, the most wonderful experiment 
in counting yet made by man. 

And now what is the moral of this history 
of Mr. Aitken’s experiment of counting the 
dust in the air, and of its splendid application 
in recent physical researches into the nature of 

















haps, by asking you a second question. Could 
any mere dry-as-dust, text-book absorber have 
thought out Mr. Aitken’s process for counting 
the motes in the air, or have applied it, as Doctor 


| matter? I can answer this question best, per- | Thomson did, to the discovery of those wonder- 


ful particles, the electrons? I think every one 
will agree with me that something far beyond 
reading and remembering was wanted. And 
was not that something ‘‘imagination’’ ? 
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HE little chapel in which the 
meetings of Zion Evangelical 
congregation of Millerstown 

were held glowed in the morning sunshine. 
Its four straight walls had been freshly 
painted in a soft yellow, a little brighter 
than the tone of the oak matting on the floor. 
The unpainted pine benches had, after a 
dozen years of wear, deepened into a warm 
light brown, upon which the morning sun- 
shine, streaming undimmed through white 
muslin shades, revealed no speck of dust. 
High on the walls above the line of vision 
hung several pictures, one of Moses with 
the tablets of the law on his arm, and one 
of the last day, the brilliant colors of which 
had happily faded so that only by earnest 
scrutiny could one decipher the design. 

It was fortunate that this was so, for the 
pictured ‘‘ Father of Lies,’’ with his attend- 
ant imps, could not but terrorize all those 
who beheld him. Evidently, however, the 
Zionites cared little for pictures, or seldom 
looked upward, for the ‘‘God Bless Our 
Church,’’ done in crewel, hung upside down 
above the door. 

The room at nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing was absolutely still. Not a fly buzzed 
between the shades and the shining window- 
panes, not even a church mouse nibbled in 
the corner. Their banishment was one of 
the articles of Sexton Wertman’s creed, and 
both had long since fled across the wide 
playground to the schoolhouse. 

David allowed nothing to disturb the 
immaculate order of the chapel. The room 
as it was this morning pleased him best. 
It was necessary, however, that people 
should come in, that they should move his 
carefully placed benches, and disarrange the 
neat pile of hymn-books on the shelf behind 
the pulpit. Moreover, people would allow their 
children to eat peppermint drops and cardamom 
seeds, fragments of which dropped to the floor, 
and would be sure to attract again the mice 
which he had so carefully banished. Often 
during the services he frowned suddenly or 
moved uneasily as the odor of peppermint or 
fennel reached him. 

This morning, however, as he entered the 
chapel, he was thinking neither of the shower 
which had laid the dust, which the congregation 
would otherwise have carried into the chapel, 
nor of the fact that he was to lead the meeting 
that morning. Zion Church had regular 
preaching only once a month. On the other 
Sundays the members took charge. 

In spite of the fact that leading the meeting 
was the greatest pleasure of David’s life, 
he frowned, and his blue eyes, which trav- 
elied from benches to pulpit to see that 
everything was in order, had no pleasure 
in them. He sighed as he raised the win- 
dow-shades to equal distances from the 
window-sills. Then he filled the pitcher 
which stood with a glass beside it on the 
little pulpit. 

No one had ever been known to need a 
drink of water while preaching, and David 
himself would have scorned it as a refuge 
of weak-throated men, but it never occurred 
to him not to have the pitcher there, with 
a china plate beneath it to prevent the mois- 
ture from marring the varnish. 

Then David sighed again, his eyes on 
the organ, which stood beside the pulpit, the 
organ which was to cause the disruption in 
Zion Church. It stood there, glittering in its 
splendor of yellow varnish and bright ivory ; 
and David, for all that he wished it many 
miles away, could not help stroking it 
caressingly. He loved all things bright and 
shiny and new. 

Since the organization of the church, 
twenty years before, Aaron Konig had been 
the foresinger. 
and start the hymns. 

There was never any announcement by 
number or name. Aaron simply began, and 

the congregation dropped in one by one. On 
rare occasions a fearless and fervent sister got 
ahead of him by beginning a tune before the 
congregation were off their knees after prayer. 
After the first few lines, however, the hymn 
was always surrendered to Aaron, whose deep 
voice gave it volume and strength. 

A stranger, wandering into Zion Church, 
would have picked out Aaron last of all the 
men as the owner of that voice. He was a 
little, slender, gray-bearded man, so timid that 


when it was possible he avoided meeting the | 


eyes of his neighbors. He flushed like a girl 
when spoken to suddenly; he could not pray 
in public, although all the children in the con- 
gregation above twelve years prayed fluently. 
When once started in a hymn, however, his 


It was his duty to select | 










































DRAWINGS BY 
Ww. F. STECHER. 


HE SAT ON THE MOURNERS' BENCH... 
ING TIME WITH HANDS AND FEET. 


KEEP- 


shyness vanished. Then his black eyes gleamed, 
his slender figure seemed to grow large, and 
his big voice thundered out in never-failing 
volume. 

The children watched him with awe and 
wonder as he sat on the mourners’ bench directly 
under the pulpit, keeping time with hands and 
feet to the music, and often, when especially 
moved, swaying bodily back and forth. 

It was not at these contortions, however, that 
they marveled, but at a certain power which he 
possessed of singing continuously without stop- 
ping for breath. With never a pause between 
the stanzas, he sang on and on, now some 
inspiring Reformation hymn, and again some 
Pennsylvania-German camp-meeting song, with 
English verses, perhaps, and a German chorus. 
The rest of the congregation omitted the first 
line of each stanza while they gasped for 
breath, but Aaron swept on with full-lunged 
vigor. 

This he accomplished by a means which none 
of his brethren suspected. As the congregation 
sang the last line of each stanza, Aaron, with 
lips still moving, stopped singing. He relied 
on the final burst of fervor to conceal the absence 
of his voice and give him time to get his breath. 
Then, almost before they had sung the last 
line, he was ready for the next. 

It was small wonder that Aaron’s voice had 
become the ruling passion of his life. It was 
that which made his lonely bachelor life worth 
living. 

Now, however, the old order of things was 
to be changed. Led by the younger, more pro- 
gressive spirits, the congregation had purchased 
a little organ, which was to be used for the 
first time to-day. 

This had not been accomplished without 
considerable protest on the part of the older 
members. 

‘But Aaron Kénig, what will he do?’’ 
David Wertman had demanded. 

*‘How do you mean, ‘What will Aaron Konig 
do’?’’ Amelia Sames had asked, sharply. 
Amelia had been appointed organist. 

“Aye, while he has always been de fore- 
singer.’’ 

**I guess nobody won’t keep Aaron Konig 
from singing,’’ responded Amelia. ‘*‘He dare 
sing. Nobody won’t do him nossing for sing- 
ing.’’ 

‘But it issn’t de same wis de organ. It will 
be de organ now what iss de foresinger.’’ 

‘*Well, let him den come to de meeting an’ 
say he doesn’t like it.’’ 

Aaron, however, did not appear at the meet- 
ing at which the question was decided, although 
he had been notified as to the time. 

‘*You can easy see dat Aaron doesn’t care,’’ 
said the jubilant Amelia. 

The congregation as a whole agreed with her, 
and when the vote was cast there were but two 
noes, that of David Wertman and that of the 
Widow Mohr. 

**Aaron will come no longer in de church,’’ 
the widow said, much troubled. ‘‘An’ I like 














de foresinging better dan de organ. If Aaron 
stays away, den I stay away, too.’’ 

Meanwhile Aaron Konig pounded shoes down 
in his little shop. He wished sometimes that 
it was the organ itself which he had under his 
hammer. 

‘It issn’t relichous to haf such a music-box 
for to lead de singing,’’ he said to himself. 
**It issn’t no life in such a music-box. It iss 
life when de foresinger leads. An’ 1 won’t 
haf nossing to do in de church, in my church 
what I helped to make.’’ 

He had thought of going to the meeting and 
protesting, and had then grown pale at the 
mere idea. Not if he were threatened with 
death could he have made a speech before them 
all. 

Then suddenly his hammer paused above 
David Wertman’s shoe, and slowly the shoe 
itself slid down his leather apron to the floor. 
His cheeks flushed lightly above his gray 
beard, and he smiled. Amelia Sames should 
see ! 

The organ had been ordered immediately, 
but it was several weeks before it came. Now, 
however, it stood in its place, almost defiant in 
its newness. 

David laid the hymn-books upon it, and then 
opened the Bible at the chapter he had chosen 
for the morning’s reading. ‘Then, as he went 
to lower a shade, which was a fraction of an 
inch higher than its fellows, he heard the heavy 
footstep of the first comer. It proved to be the 
Widow Mohr, of vast bodily dimensions and 
larger heart. She responded cheerfully to his 
‘*Wie geht’s ?’’ although panting a little from 
her long walk. 


‘It iss a fine morning,’’ she said. ‘‘Who 
will lead dis morning de meeting ?’’ 
**] will,’’? David responded. ‘‘ Broder Gracely, 


he should lead dis morning, but he had to go 
off. He went to a funeral.’’ 

‘*So? Who iss den dead ?’’ 

“T sink it iss a cousint. It iss some one 
what iss already a long time sick.’’ 

The widow’s eyes wandered toward the 
organ, and were as quickly withdrawn. She 
sighed heavily as she settled herself in her 
seat. 

The congregation gathered promptly in spite 
of numerous temptations to linger by the way. 
None of them had seen the new organ, and 
they were all curious to know what Aaron 
would do. The subject had been discussed in 
every Evangelical household in Millerstown 
during the week. 

Aaron walked out to church alone as usual, 
his hands behind his back, his nervous glance 
on the ground. He was surprised and embar- 
rassed to find most of the congregation assembled 
before his arrival. Usually he was among the 
first. 

He always took his seat on the ‘‘mourners’ 
bench’’ under the pulpit, then fixed his eyes 
on the ‘‘God Bless Our Church’’ above the 
door. It was an evidence of his piety and 
devotion that he had never noticed the position 
of the motto. 

It had always been his duty and privilege to 
open the meeting. Without turning to glance 
at the clock behind him, and without referring 
to his watch, he seemed to know instinctively 
when it was ten o’clock. Jim Fackenthal 
always insisted that the Widow Mohr, who 
faced the clock, and who was supposed to have 
a tender interest in Aaron, gave him some 
signal. No one, however, had ever been able 
to detect her in the act. Nor did Aaron’s gaze 
ever waver from the motto before he began the 
opening hymn. 

By the time that he had reached the second 
line, the widow joined in with her dulcet 
soprano, and by the end of the first stanza all 
the grown people had caught up. Then the 
children added their shrill soprano, and they 
sang onand on. There was never any omission 
of stanzas in the Evangelical meeting. 

This morning, for the first time in twenty 
years, they did not wait for Aaron to begin. 
At three minutes of ten Amelia Sames took her 
seat on the organ-stool, which squeaked loudly 
when she nervously turned it higher instead of 
lower, as she had intended. At the same 
moment David stepped into the pulpit. He 
was reassured by Aaron’s evident acquiescence 
in the will of the congregation. He did not 
realize that it was not quite time to begin. 

“*T sink,’’ he began, smilingly, ‘‘dat we will 
all sing for de first time wis de organ in 
English, so dat all de children can choin in. 
Let us sing ‘Work for de Night Iss Coming.’ ’’ 

Amelia found the place with comparatively 
little trouble, and laid her hands on the shining 
keys. At the first note the children began to 
sing, and she looked appealingly at David. He 
held up a warning finger. 

‘You must wait till Amelia plays it once 
ofer,’’ he corrected. ‘‘Now, Amelia, start it 
once again, and I will tell dem when dey shall 
come in.”’ 

This time all went well. They began to- 
gether and sang fervently, their delight in the 
novelty shining in their faces. Aaron, how- 
ever, remained silent, his lips twitching nerv- 
ously, his eyes fixed on the motto above the 
door. 

Then, just at ten o’clock,—whether notified by 
some sixth sense, or by some glance of sympa- 
thy for departed glory from the Widow Mohr,— 
Aaron gave voice toa protest. They had finished 

















the first stanza, and were half-way through 
with the second, when suddenly his deep voice 
boomed out. David Wertman smiled happily 
to himself. The trouble was over. 

Then slowly an expression of distress crept 
over David’s face. Aaron’s singing was not 
adding to the harmony, although he, too, sang 
‘‘Work, for the Night Is Coming.’’ Several 
seconds passed before David could decide where 
the trouble lay. Then suddenly he compre- 
_ hended. 

The congregation, as David had requested, 
sang English; Aaron sang German. They 
were in the midst of the second stanza; Aaron 
had begun with the first. They sang in the 
key of C; Aaron, half a tone higher. 

The discord for a few moments was ear-split- 
ting. Then gradually, but surely, it grew less. 
There was still lack of accord, but it was as if 
one weak falsetto sang against a host of true 
singers. The congregation had unwillingly, 
but none the less completely, gone over to 
Aaron. Amelia, with flushed cheeks, pedaled 
vigorously and pulled out all the stops, but it 
was of no avail. The organ at its greatest 
volume could only give forth a thin wail, inef- 
fectual against Aaron’s dominant bass. 

David wisely allowed them to sing to the end 
of the three stanzas. Then they dropped to 
their knees with a sigh of relief and with 
tremors of anxiety as to what the leaders in the 
struggle would do next. The widow, who, on 
account of her size, never knelt for prayer, 
raised her head from her arm to cast a sur- 
reptitious glance at Aaron. His eyes were 
closed, and he was swaying back and forth, as 
he often did when overcome by religious fervor. 
It was plain to be seen that the one who 
‘yielded would not be Aaron. 

It was Aaron’s custom to start the hymn as 
soon as he heard the Amen, and before the 
congregation had had time to rise from their 
knees. It was not merely because he feared 
that some one would forestall him, but because 
he felt instinctively that the undignified scramble 
from their knees was appropriately hidden by 
the beginning of the next hymn. 

Now, however, David Wertman closed his 
prayer without the usual long approach to 
the Amen, hoping to announce the next hymn, 
and make an appeal to Aaron to start with 
them. 

Aaron, however, was before him. He rose 
from his knees with the opening words of ‘‘ Hin 
Feste Burg’’ on his lips, and the congregation 
joined in. Amelia struggled vainly to find the 
key in which he was singing, but after striking 
sundry wrong chords, gave up in despair. The 
hymn had four long verses, and Aaron sang 
them all. 

Then David Wertman rose. 

“It iss easy seen,’’ he began, sternly, ‘‘dat 
we do not understand what de organ iss for. 
It iss to lead de singing. Any one can gif out 
a hymn, English or Cherman, but de organ 
must lead.’’ 

Then a brilliant thought occurred to him. 
‘*Broder Konig, haf you a hymn what you 
would like to haf us sing?” 

All eyes turned toward Aaron, who would 
not answer. His eyes were lifted toward the 
motto, and his lips quivered. The widow, 
with a desperate desire to make peace, asked 
for ‘‘ Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh darein,”’ 
and Amelia struck the opening chords. 

Again, however, Aaron’s voice rang out in a 
different key, and again the congregation ‘hesi- 
tated, made a frantic effort to sing with the 
organ, and one by one went over to Aaron, the 
children’s treble swiftly following the widow’s 
melliftuous soprano, and their elders following 
less willingly. 

David motioned Amelia to silence, and the 
hymn was finished with all the Reformation 
spirit which it embodied. When it ended, 
Aaron Konig bent his head on his hands, and 
the widow rose slowly and heavily to her 
feet. 

“Iss it any one here who wanted de organ 
while dey sought Broder K6nig could not sing 
no more?’’ she asked, slowly. 

No one answered. 

‘If it iss any one here like dat, dey can now 
see dat Broder K6énig can sing better dan de 
organ. I sink we better let Broder Konig keep 
on wis de singing.’’ 

‘*But we haf spent de money for de organ,”’ 
put in a careful brother. ‘‘Shall we now srow 
de organ away ?”’ 

**An’ I am de organist. What shall I do?’’ 
demanded Amelia. 

‘*Let us keep de organ,’’ went on the widow, 
smoothly. ‘‘An’ Amelia can come an’ play 
any time in de week, but Sundays not. I make 
a move dat Broder Konig be yet our fore- 
singer.’ 

The motion was seconded and passed, with 
one dissenting vote, that of the organist. 

Then Aaron lifted his head. There were 
tears in his eyes and he trembled. ~ 

**I sank myself,’’ he said, in a choked voice. 
Had there been any one present who did not 
understand the German idiom of his speech, 
they would have understood from his eyes who 
it was whom he was thanking. 

The organ has been pushed back to the corner 
of the chapel. It has not been opened, for 


Amelia Sames refuses angrily to touch it on 
week-days, since she is not allowed to play it 
on Sundays. 


To David Wertman, however, it 











is a source of great satisfaction. He lifts the | 
gay .calico cover, which he had his wife make 
for it, and dusts its dustless case carefully. It 





is the one thing in the room which is always 
in perfect order, the one thing which gratifies 
his passion for cleanliness. 
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“ 
Y ways tell,’ 
said big Jim 
Callahan, as he} 
climbed with his 
waste and oil -can| 
among the valves and 
cogs of the sleeping 
machinery, ‘‘just what kind of stuff there is in 
a man until he’s face to face with danger. Then | 
you can find out.”’ 

I listened as the head wiper for the Powell | 
Street railway clambered among the giant | 
wheels and long leather belts in the engine- | 
room of the power-house. Callahan has been 
in the service thirty years; and he has wiped 
in the power-house ever since his car ran away 
down the Long Hill ten years ago and he lost 
his strong grip arm in the collision. By some 
whim of chance he has faced death so often 
that the younger men of the old cable road are 
always glad to listen to him. 

So I asked Jim Callahan to continue. His 
one good hand polished the suction-valves and | 
governors as he talked, until they shone like 
brilliant stars under the yellow flame of the | 
lantern. 

**You see,’’ the old wiper went on, ‘‘I was 
thinking of the Farrelleys. There 
were two of them, and the com- 
pany knew them as old Tim 
Farrelley and young Tim Farrel- 
ley ; anda finer pair of men never 
signed on the rolls. 

*‘Old Farrelley came out of the 
East early in the eighties, and 
about a month after he applied 
he was given a car on the night 
run. The first three months after 
he was signed on, Farrelley and 
I relieved each other, and a sort 
of interest sprang up between us, 
with car 265, our car, as a basis 
for it. 

‘*T liked old Farrelley from the 
very first run; he was always so 
cheery and cordial, and he had 
a sense of duty born in him. 
Before leaving the car at night 
he would always wipe and adjust 
the brakes; and he was often 
fagged out, too. 

**Then, as the months passed, 
the big strike came on, and we 
all went out together. It was 
nearly four months later before 
the bosses let us go back to the 
barns. The first car to go out 
after the long fight was old 265, 
with Tim Farrelley in the-grip- 
man’s box. 

**But it seemed as though some 
fate was conspiring against him. 
For a few weeks later I was put 
on the night run regularly, which 
was just before the cable snapped and my car 
slid back down the Long Hill, crashing into 
265, which Farrelley had braked on the level 
intersection of Sutter Street. 

**It was hard of the unkind fate that the car 
behind me should have been Tim Farrelley’s. 
When he returned to the barns from the hospital 
he was on crutches, and it brought the tears 
to-our eyes to see him hobble down into the 
engine-room. As for myself—this is what the 
collision cost me.’’ The wiper pointed to 
the stub of an arm. 

‘“‘The company stood by Tim Farrelley,’’ 
continued Callahan, ‘‘and he was made cable 
watcher. 

‘*Somehow I always thought they might have 
been kinder to him. For watching the cable 
is worse on the nerves than gripping in a fog. 
Just to sit night after night and watch the long 
wire cable come rolling in over the grooved 
wheel and go rolling out again below, your 
eyes always fastened on its writhings, looking 
for possible breaks—well, Tim Farrelley could 
not stand it long. 

**So one day he told Monohan, the superin- 
tendent, that he was ‘all in.’ 

‘* “But the boy,’ he said, ‘can the boy have my 
place watching till he is old enough to brake?’ 

‘*Monohan hesitated at first, then he asked, 
‘Has he your old nerve?” 

“**Every bit of it!’ declared the old man. 

‘*The men doubted it at first, when old Far- 
relley brought him round to the power-house. | 
And Monohan, I dare say, wanted to take back | 
his promise, but he was afraid of breaking old 
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Farrelley all up, so the boy was put to watching | crept along under the swift-running cable, the|a box and crawled out of his overalls. 


the cable. 


‘*Those were the days before the torn strands 
of the wire rope were recorded on the patent 
instrument, and the watcher had to sit hour 
after hour and watch the cable as it came singing 
in over the wheel. It was a wearing task. A 
bad tear may not come but once in five years; 
and when we saw young Farrelley perched on 
his stool, his keen blue eyes studying the wire 





like a crazy snake, we wondered w hat he would 


| do when the test came. 


**The young fellow was a lithe, yellow-haired 
lad not yet twenty, with a sallow, clean-cut 


face, and we wondered as we looked at him if | 


he was made of the same stuff as his father. 

“‘It was over a year before the test came. 
Young Farrelley had begun to show marks of 
the strain. 

‘IT was wiping then, and often at night, 
when the machinery was running well, I would | 
stop at the cable-room and chat with young 
Farrelley. His blue eyes had lost their old 
keenness. He usually sat close to the light, his 
arms folded. 
of resting while the machinery slept, he would 
study out of some engineering books that he 
kept near his bunk. 
cheated of his schooling. 

**Well, we usually ran in a new cable every 


six months, but at that time the new rope had 


been delayed somewhere near Denver, so the 
worn cable was still running. And one night 


|a break came, 


**Young Farrelley was at the wheel, watching 


| the whirring rope, and listening to its dreary 


croon. He always remembered his father’s 
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FARRELLEY BROUGHT HIM ROUND TO THE POWER-HOUSE 


| experience at the foot of the Long Hill, and he 


knew if the cable broke there would be several 
runaway cars down one of the city’s steepest 
grades, for the cars climbing the Powell Street 
hill would slide back. 


**The first the watcher knew of the trouble | 


was when the hurrying cable showed its torn 
strands. Instantly he opened the tar tank 
above the wheel, and the rope spit the drops 
into his face. A grating sound broke the 
monotonous hum of the cable. More severed 
wires rolled in. And then young Farrelley 


knew that one of the wheels in the long shaft 
had broken its axle, settling into the fork, and | 


was-cutting into the whirling cable. 

**Well, the lad didn’t hesitate. He knew that 
he could only reach the broken wheel through 
the shaft, for the tunnel was built so low that 
no manholes opened to the pulleys until the 
cable reached the street and rolled into position | 
close to the long, endless slot. A dim memory | 
of his father’s collision came to him. 

“*There was not a moment to lose. 
he pressed the button close above him that sig- 
naled to the engine-room to stop the machinery, 
for it was dangerous in the shaft with the cable 
running. Then lighting a lantern, he sprang 
into the dark hole, beside the whirling rope. 


‘*The low tunnel stretched away before him, | 


black and appalling, four feet square, running 
underground fifty rods to the road from the 
cable-room. 


the cable ran. 

‘*Farrelley lost no time. On all fours he| 
lantern before him. The ripping strands were 
flying past him. 
not last long. His hands trembled, and the 
lantern shook like a vibrating headlight. 

**He passed the first of the whirring wheels. 
He paused a second, holding the lantern close to 
the cable. He could see now that the trouble 
lay with the sixth wheel of the series. 
breaks flew by, grating over the wheel. 


When one o’clock came, instead 


You see, he had been | 


, DSca€ 


Turning, | 


At regular distances through it | 
were placed eight wheels, or pulleys, over which | 


He knew the old cable could 


Fresh | 
He | 














| became terrified, for fear the wire would snap 
before the machinery closed down. 

**He lunged forward suddenly. In that in- 
stant the auxiliary wheels in the engine-room 
caught up the slack, and the cable leaped taut, 
striking the lantern globe. The glass shivered 
into a thousand bits, and the lantern was torn 
from his grasp. He was in total darkness. 

‘‘In a moment of frantic fear he clutched for 
the lantern; his hand closed upon the flying 





OU can’t al- | rope that flew in and out of the low, black shaft | cable, and before he could let go he was hurled 


backward, and his fingers were caught and 
crushed between the rope and the wheel groove ! 
Then he was flung aside, and the cable flew on. 

**Farrelley lay back upon the grease-caked 
ground, convulsed with pain. Overhead the 
cable sang on, sinister and inexorable in its 
| note. But its croon was broken by a continual 
scraping, a grating of wires torn loose. And 
| as he lay, there flashed over his mind a sudden 
| realization that sent the blood from his face. 
The cable was still running! Had his message 
been received in the engine-room ? 

**In the horror of this new possibility he 
forgot the aching pain in his hand. A vague 
instinct told him of the true danger. Somehow 
his signal had miscarried, and the machinery 
was not going to stop! 

‘*Farrelley had the grit of his father. He 
knew that quicker than he could crawl back 
and have the power shut off he could creep 


ahead and dislodge the sixth wheel. Every 
moment was valuable now. Suppose the wire 


rope snapped before he could reach it? He 
remembered his father ! 

‘*Holding his injured hand close to his breast, 
he continued to drag himself on, close to the 
crusted earth, dense night all round him. He 
passed the second wheel, and it 
spit tar at him defiantly. 

‘*Through an eternity of sec- 
onds he crawled on, and the third 
pulley rattled over him. He knew 
then that he had covered half the 
distance. He was weak now from 
the pain, which ran, throbbing, 
into his tired brain. 

**On he struggled in the dark- 
ness, past the fourth wheel and 
then the fifth, and all the time 





the cable was tearing—tearing 
—tearing! A falling sensation 


came over him, but the dreary 
hum of the cable called him back 
to the peril facing him. 

‘*He started forward for the 
sixth wheel. Oh, that sixth 
wheel! To his fevered imagina- 
tion it seemed within arm’s length 
one minute; when he reached for 
it, it leaped away in bounds, 
seemingly mocking him. When 
he opened his eyes again, his 
brain was clearer, and he saw it 
through the gloom, dimly, flying 
over his head. 

‘*Instantly he became intoxi- 
cated with a kind of joy that 
comes but once in a lifetime. He 
knew that he had won! 

**He reached up with a cable 


file and dislodged the wheel. At 
once the cable, loosened, swung 


The dread grating stopped. 

‘*Farrelley sank back in the 
darkness, his brain palpitating. Then an in- 
tenser blackness shut in about him, and through 
it his mind was conscious of flashing jets of 
flame, and his ear-drums resounded with the 
song of the cable, that roared through his brain 
like the mad sound of galloping horses. 

‘*There we found him a little later, just as he 
lay, in a sort of stupor. His yellow hair was 
stiff with flying drops of tar. His white face 
was the face of a man grown old. 

‘*The head oiler and I carried him along the 
shaft, and up into the engine-room. The torn 
wire and the dislodged wheel told us what had 
happened. And later, when we examined the 
| electric signal, we found the batteries burned out. 

‘While we were waiting for the company’s 
| surgeon the lad’s mind began wandering, as it 
had through the long, weary dawn. ‘It’s only 
| a little way farther,’ he was saying, faintly, 
| ‘only just a little bit farther now. And yet 
| I can’t seem to master the problem. All life is 
|a problem, sir.’ 

‘*He talked just like that, and we all stood 
round in our dirty jumpers and whispered. 
| Each one of us was thinking of the day when 
old Farrelley came back to the power-house, 

hobbling on those crutches. 

| ‘*Well, the boy pulled through all right. 
And he had us all at his feet when he came 
back from the hospital, those of us who had 
believed in him, and those who hadn’t. And 
so I say, you can never tell what kind of stuff 
there is in a man until he has been given a 
chance to show it.’’ 

| Big Callahan threw his oil-soaked waste into 
The 


free. 


machinery had started again. 

‘*And young Farrelley—where is he now?”’ 
I asked. 

The big wiper smiled, and pointed out across 
the city to where the main office-building loomed 
gray among the sky-scrapers. ‘‘If you will go 
over there to the main office and ask the super- 
intendent for Tim Farrelley, you can see him 
for yourself,’’ he answered. 


























“STAR AND GARTER.” 


THE 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


pe of Frederick the Great and Field- 
Marshal Count von Moltke have been set 
up in the West Point Military Academy. They 
were given to the academy by Emperor William 
as a token of his interest in the American army, 
and will take their place along with the busts 
of the great American soldiers that already 
adorn the buildings of the academy. 

f the hunting accidents reported this season, 

every one that has yet come under the 
notice of The Companion has been due to some 
cause so familiar that it has been mentioned 
year after year for generations. They can all 
be summed up as ‘‘Didn’t know it was loaded,’’ 
‘*Pulled the gun muzzle toward him through a 
fence,’ or ‘‘out of a wagon,’’ or ‘‘in a boat.’’ 
lf hunters would keep these few simple things 
in mind, many lives would be saved every year. 
Atthoveh it is the fashion to belittle some of 

the men who have filled the office of Presi- 
dent, it is well to remember what Congressman 
John Sharp Williams said in Vicksburg the 
other day, at a reception in honor of President 
Roosevelt. The Democratic leader remarked 
that ‘‘you cannot, in the history of any country, 
ancient or modern, find a succession of twenty- 
five kings, emperors, or even prime ministers, 
the equals in intelligence, culture, courage or 
character of the twenty-five Presidents of this 
great republic, from Washington to Roosevelt.’’ 


ealthy games, healthy foods and healthy 
homes’’ would be enjoyed by every youth, 
if the birthday wish of Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts could come to pass. ‘‘ And keep young,’’ 
adds the famous former commander-in-chief of 
the British army. ‘‘I have kept myself young 
on purpose. I never drink and I don’t smoke, 
and I am really not a day older than in 1880,’’ 
At that rate ‘‘Bobs,’’ who was born in 1832, 
is forty-eight instead of seventy-five, and the 
boys he speaks of so generously need not hesi- 
tate to wish him many more happy returns. 
ueen Victoria’s letters, which have recently 
been published, are an important contribu- 
tion to the intimate history of an age of English 
thought and literature which bears her name. 
Her letters to Tennyson, published some years 
ago, and other first-hand records of her which 
have trickled into print, have long since dispelled 
the idea that she was only a symbol and a 
name. ‘The new volumes show more abundantly 
that she was a keen, vigorous thinker about 
men and events. If she had a genius for states- 
manship, she had also a genius for an art quite 
as rare, the art of letter-writing. 
ne of the best-known dining places in the 
world is about to be sold. The ‘‘Star and 
Garter’’ of Richmond Hill, near London, is 
familiar through picture, poetry, prose and ex- 
perience. In 1738 the original house was erected 
on a lot of ground leased for two pounds sterling 
a year. Twenty years later the little inn had 
expanded into the chief hotel in the vicinity of 
London. Most of the famous characters of the 
world, and many of those of fiction, have dined 
at the Star and Garter. Kings and princes have 
been its patrons. Louis Philippe lived there 
for six months after his flight from Paris, and 
Napoleon III had apartments there. Indeed, 
at one time or another, almost every distin- 
guished man of the day has visited the great 
Richmond Hill hostelry. 


S° many are the congresses, conventions and 
conferences, that any one who counts up the 
number of assemblies all talking at once, may 
ask, with impatient cynicism, ‘‘What do all these 
speech parties amount to, besides expenses for 
railroad fares and hotel bills?’’ Yet if he will 
read good reports of those same conventions, he 
will discover one reason for them in his increased 
‘knowledge of the subjects they meet to discuss. 
The ‘*Trust Conference’? in Chicago brought 
out many cool, illuminating ideas on a subject 
which has occasioned a good deal of reckless 
legislation and much ill-considered journalism. 
That the religious conferences foster and spread 
abroad ideas inspiring to men of all beliefs is 
suggested in another column. The Hague Con- 
ference was worth while, not only because nearly 
forty countries, including all the great powers, 
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| voted in the last days of the conference for an 
international high court and against the use of 
force in collecting debts, but because the nations 
learned to know each other better, and collab- 
orated to make high ideals familiar to all the 
world. 


O' the many wonderful things in the world, 
few if any are more wonderful than the 
manifestations of the care which God takes of 
the helpless. There was a splendid illustration 
of this care, exercised through human instru- 
ments, in the will of the late Robert N. Carson 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Carson bequeathed an 
estate worth five million dollars for the purpose 
of founding and maintaining a college for orphan 
girls between the ages of five and ten years who 
have neither father nor mother. They are to 
receive such training as will fit them for a life 
of usefulness, and are then to be discharged at 
the age of eighteen or less. ‘The girls are not to 
be dressed in uniform, but are to be allowed the 
exercise of some degree of individual taste. 


* & 


FANCY’S JOURNEY. 


If I wish a while to roam, 
I have an ocean in the sky. 
J. G. Percival. 
*® & 


THE SIXTIETH CONGRESS. 


n the session of Congress the winter before a 
| presidential election there is always great 
political activity. The majority party en- 
deavors to strengthen itself with the voters by 
passing such bills as the people seem to demand, 
and by refraining from such action as it fears 
will antagonize any large number of its sup- 
porters. The party in opposition, on the other 
hand, does its best to force the majority into 
committing itself on all possible controverted 
questions in the hope of gaining some advantage. 
Therefore, when the Congressmen assemble 
in Washington on the first Monday in December, 
they will be prepared for the preliminary work 
of the coming presidential canvass. All the 
old unsettled issues will be pushed to the front, 
including tariff revision, the reform of the cur- 
rency, the regulation of railroad rates, the sup- 
pression of trusts, the enlargement of the army 
and navy, the relation of the Philippines to 
this country, the restriction of Oriental immi- 
gration, and many others. 

As it is a new Congress, the House of Repre- 
sentatives must organize itself. Mr. Cannon 
will undoubtedly be reélected as Speaker. The 
Senate, which is a permanent body, is always 
organized. The two new Senators from Okla- 
homa will take their seats during this session, 
thus making ninety-two members of the smaller 
chamber. The House of Representatives also 
will have its membership increased by the 
admission of the new state, so that three hundred 
and ninety-one men will be entitled to seats on 
the floor. 

The Republican majority in both Houses 
remains so large that it will be able to control 
all legislation and make up all the committees. 
A number of chairmanships are vacant because 
of the retirement of the men who filled them 
during the last Congress. The usual rule, that 
the member of longest service is promoted to 
the chairmanship, will doubtless be followed in 
most cases, 
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PANICS. 


anics in the financial world differ one from 
p another in incident and in their immediate 
cause; but the fundamental, underlying 
cause is always the same—overinvestment. The 
fact can best be made clear by sketching the 
circumstances which invariably precede a panic. 

After a period of hard times there is a gradual 
recovery. Business improves, labor is well 
employed, and commerce becomes active. De- 
posits accumulate in the banks, and money for 
mercantile purposes can be borrowed at low 
rates of interest. 

For a time business is conducted cautiously 
and conservatively. Not many large new enter- 
prises are launched. As prosperity is estab- 
lished, and as the wealth of the community 
increases, there is an extension of business, and 
the success which attends the movement justi- 
fies it. But gradually confidence in the future 
leads to rashness. ‘Those who have been con- 
servative risk more than they have been accus- 
tomed to venture. 

This is the time when large fortunes—some- 
times only fortunes ‘‘on paper’’—are made 
quickly. New men appear in the markets with 
small capital, but with great boldness. They 
speculate on a large scale, promote magnificent 
schemes, and carry them through by means of 
extensive loans, and by the attraction of apparent 
success draw a multitude of small investors 
into their enterprises. 

It is only when this process of extension has 
gone to the point of exhausting the borrowing 
power that the crisis comes; and the borrowing 
power is exhausted—as a matter of course—when 
the available capital in the banks has all been 
lent. 

Then some enterprises—one or more—which 
must have more money in order to continue in 
operation find themselves unable to borrow ; or it 
is discovered that the market for some important 
commodity is demoralized; or in some other 
way a weakness is developed, the weakness 





extends from one point to another, and shortly 
there is a panic. 

Those who study the course of events which 
led to the serious financial trouble in New York 
last month will disagree as to the immediate 
cause. Some will hold that it came from polit- 
ical agitation, some will attribute it to over- 
capitalization of certain large enterprises, others 
to a lack of loanable funds in the banks, and 
still others to other causes. 

But in the last analysis it all comes to the 
same thing—overconfidence in the future and 
investment beyond the actual means of the in- 


vestors. 
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REWARD OF TOIL. 


Behold, O toilers, all this beauteous world, 
That, with the air and ocean, comes to you! 
Daniel J. Donahoe. 


* ¢ 


THE SAME OLD QUESTION. 
“<4 transition period’’ is a favorite phrase 
A on the lips of women when they talk 
of present-day education or opportunity 
for members of their sex. 

When one considers the novel occupations in 
which women may now engage, one wonders 
whether anything yet remains to which they 
may pass on. A single issue of a great daily 
newspaper discusses in its pages woman lawyers, 
woman engineers, women who dust libraries, 
shampoo dogs, audit accounts, write verses, edit 
magazines, teach social graces and move build- 
ings. What more can the most progressive sex 
desire ? 

But the truth is that every time is ‘‘a transi- 
tion period’? for men and women alike. Even 
the dark ages, when the world seemed dying, 
and progress to be relegated to the century’s 
dust-heap, proved to be but the long sleep which 
was to refresh mankind for the toil of the age 
of discovery. 

A study of history is likely to show that the 
problems set for women in this transition age 
were already old in the time of the Renaissance, 
when queens ruled the world, or later in the 
eighteenth century, when the women of the 
salons molded the policies of France. 

The council-chamber, the kitchen, the shop, 
the office, the college, have been asking the 
same questions of women which have been 
asked in century after century of the past. The 
chief of these questions is not ‘‘Do you know 
Greek ?’’ or ‘‘Can you practise law?’’ or ‘‘ Are 
you in society ?’’ but simply, ‘‘Do you do well 
whatever you are set to do?’’ ‘‘Have you skill 
in the art of living ?’”’ 
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INTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY. 
or years the young working man going to 
F New York from the country was at the 
mercy of unscrupulous boarding - house 
keepers. It was impossible to get a decent room 
and nourishing food at any price which the 
man could afford to pay, if he wished to live in 
a respectable district. 

Ten years ago a hotel was opened on the West 
Side of the city, with fifteen hundred rooms 
intended for such men. The rooms were clean 
and airy, and the food supplied was wholesome 
and low-priced. The hotel was filled at once. 

After it had been in operation a year or two, 
it became evident that the investment was 
profitable. The patron of the hotel need not 
feel that he was in any way a recipient of 
charity. Then another smaller hotel was built 
on the same plan on the East Side, and its 
history was the same as the first. 

On October 18th a third and larger hotel, 
known as Mills Hotel Number Three, was 
opened up-town in West Thirty-sixth Street, to 
be conducted on the same plan. It contains 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five rooms, open 
to respectable men. One hundred of them rent 
for forty cents a night, and the others for thirty 
cents each. Within four or five blocks is another 
hotel in sight from this, in which a traveller 
will have to pay four dollars a night for a room 
little larger and no lighter or cleaner. 

These hotels are for men alone. Other phi- 
lanthropists in New York and in other cities 
have built model apartment-houses for men with 
families, and conduct them on the theory that 
a working man ought to have as much light 
and air and comfort as the most intelligent 
investment of money can procure for him. They 
hold the idea that the investor is entitled only 
to a reasonable income from his money, not to 
as much as he can squeeze from the rent-payers. 
The result is that the apartment-houses are 
always filled with good-paying tenants, and the 
owners receive a profitable return on their money. 
Such investment of capital as this is the wisest 
possible philanthropy. 
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CHURCH AMITY. 


n his return to England the Bishop of 

London said, ‘‘There are several lessons 

I brought back from America. There 

is far greater generosity, love and trust between 

bodies of Christians and between schools of 
thought in the same church than there is here.’ 

Although this is put in the form of a compar- | 














between the churches, but underlying toleration 
in the American people who make the churches. 

The comparative freedom in this country 
from dangerous alliances between church affairs 
and civil matters makes many of the politico- 
religious contests in Europe during the last 
century seem to Americans strangely medieval. 
Under the liberty of our law and habits, a 
multitude of. sects have arisen and been allowed 
to test, by the processes of time, their right to 
live. 

Of late church unity has been a common ° 
topic in the conventions of the different churches. 
Together with a strengthening of denominational 
consciousness has come a sense that all churches 
are working for the same end. The Congrega- 
tional National Council which met recently in 
Cleveland went far, although it did not take 
the final step, toward approving the union 
of the Congregational churches with the United 
Brethren and the Methodist Protestant Church. 
The Episcopal Convention in Richmond defi- 
nitely declared the hospitality on certain occa- 
sions of Episcopal pulpits ‘‘to Christian men 
not ministers of this church,’’ and by adopting 
the ‘‘ Huntington preamble,’’ laid emphasis on 
the inclusiveness rather than the exclusiveness 
of that branch of the church. 

In missions, charities, organizations of young 
people, and other practical work, the Protestant 
churches are already united, and further union 
will be opposed less by considerations of creed 
and belief than by established rules of church 
administration. 
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NORTHWESTERN FRUIT. 


alifornia oranges, apricots, plums, cher- 

( ries, grapes and other fruits have long. 

been familiar to Eastern people, who, if 

they have thought about the matter at all, have 

very likely regarded this influx of Pacific coast 

fruit as due to climatic conditions which do not 

exist elsewhere, and the fruit itself as incapable 

of being raised in the East. The Eastern apple, 

they may have supposed, was supreme, and 
destined to remain so. 

Such persons are doomed to disappointment. 
Apples from Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
British Columbia have already captured the 
greater part of what is known as the ‘‘fancy 
trade’’ of the Atlantic coast cities, and the supply 
is inereasing at a wonderful rate. Moreover, 
Northwestern fruits are rapidly gaining the 
ascendency in England, the Continent and 
Australia. 

The rapid development of the fruit-growing 
industry in this region is due to the great 
fertility of the soil, the intelligence and energy 
of the Western farmers, and the codperative 
organizations of growers. Poor fruit has been 
discouraged and almost eliminated. Packing is 
in boxes, with every apple wrapped separately, 
and warranted to be perfect. ‘The number of 
apples which a box contains is printed plainly 
on the outside, and there is absolutely no 
**deaconing.’’ : 

These methods have enabled the Western 
growers to realize a profit, on apples and pears, 
of one hundred to one thousand dollars an acre ; 
on berries, from four hundred to six hundred 
dollars an acre, and on other things even more. 
One especially skilful grower of tomatoes re- 
ceived five thousand dollars from a single acre. 

The fruit pack of the region this year will be 
the largest in its history—five times as great as 
in 1906. Canning associations have been formed 
and canneries built to take care of the surplus. 
They have been successful from the start. One 
cannery paid for itself in a week. 

There is no mystery about this remarkable 
development. It is due solely to intelligence, 
enterprise and hard work, and is just as much 
within reach of Eastern growers as it was in 
the grasp of their Western rivals. ‘The lesson 
ought not to be lost upon Eastern farmers who 
wish to retain such of their fruit market as still 
remains to them. 
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iberia has lately lost nominal control of part 
of the territory over which the congress of 
the black republic was supposed to exercise 
sovereignty. A new treaty with France has 
been negotiated, delimiting the boundaries of the 
republic’s country to the advantage of France. The 
French insist that in view of the ignorance of 
the natives in the interior of the existence of any 
independent government on the coast, it is not 
encroachment on an independent power for the 
French to push their boundaries seaward. As 
Liberia is an independent power, the protection of 
its territory is a matter for its government, and not 
for outsiders. American friends of the country 
may regret that the experiment of setting up a 
negro republic has not been more successful, but 
they must face the facts. 
student of Goethe has called attention in the 
London Times to the remarkable foresight of 
the German poet in predicting not only some of 
the great engineering enterprises of the present 
day, but the agency by which they were to be 
accomplished. He had been reading Alexander 
von Humboldt’s book on Cuba and Colombia, and 
said to his friend Eckermann that he believed 
that the United States government would ulti- 
mately insist upon constructing a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. He predicted that within 
thirty or forty years the Pacific slope would be 


7 settled, and large cities would spring up to engage 


| in business with China and the East Indies. The 


ison, it may be taken as a positive tribute, and | | need of a shorter route from the east to the west 
so far as it is deserved, it implies not only unity | 


coasts of the United States than the one round 





























Cape Horn would be so great that it would be 
“absolutely indispensable for the United States to 
effect a passage from the Mexican Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean.”” When it is remembered that this 
was said in 1827, eighty years ago, when Mich- 
igan had not yet been admitted to the Union, and 
when settlement had by no Means reached the 
Rocky Mountains, it seems a wonderfully accurate 
forecast of the future. But thisisnot all. Goethe 
at the same time expressed a wish to see England 
in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. The construction of that canal was not 
begun in earnest until 1860, a generation after 
Goethe wrote, and did not come under British 
control until 1875. Goethe also said that he “‘should 
like to see a junction of the Danube and the Rhine.” 
That is an enterprise for the future, and one that 
will yet be carried out. 
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BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


‘¢\ Tonsense, Emily, don’t worry about me!” pro- 

tested Mrs. Fordham. “I’m just a little 
tired and used up. As soon as Christmas is well 
over I’ll pick up again. But you know how things 
are about Christmas time —” 

“Oh, don’t I!” agreed Mrs. Gray. “Lots of 
extras to attend to, and everybody too tired or 
cross or busy to help, or wanting help themselves 
instead—I rather guess I do know! I hope ’ma 
patriot, and I hope I’m a Christian, but if there 
are two days in the calendar I’m truly thankful 
for they are the fifth of July and the twenty- 
sixth of December. If the boys are alive and 
whole after the Fourth, and there are no symptoms 
of hysterics or nervous breakdown among the 
girls on the day after Christmas— Well, good- 
by! Take things as easy as you can.” 

Rosamund, in the library, heard the door close 
and her mother go heavily up-stairs. 

“Christmas well over!” Was that what it meant 
to mother—the day that should be the loveliest 
and lovingest and most joyous of the year? The 
day that mother herself did most of all to make 
just that for everybody else? 

Yet she had always seemed to enjoy it so! Yes, 
she did enjoy it. It was not Christmas day that 
was the trouble; it was the day that went before. 
The Christmas rush, the haste, the bustle, the 
planning, the work, the little mysteries and per- 
plexities that Rosamund herself loved—why had 
she never noticed that they tired mother? 

Reproachful memory told that she had seen, yet 
had not noticed—seen her looking as if she needed 
all the help those strong young hands might give, 
which had been so busy doing things for other 
people they had ‘quite forgotten to serve at home. 

Rosamund stared hard at the fire, and it twinkled 
through sliding tears. 

“We've put everybody else first and forgotten 
her—except just for presents,” she whispered, “but 
we won’t again. I'll tell them all, and we’ll con- 
spire and make things different. She shall never 
again need to think about getting her Christmas 
‘well over’—she never would have thought of it 
that way if we’d thought about getting ours well 
begun.” 
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A FINE COLOR. 


young lady who for several months had directed 

a girls’ club of children, mostly immigrants, 
in a crowded quarter of the city, returned, brown 
and red, from her summer vacation. A young 
cousin who, in his motor-car, overtook her on her 
way to the meeting-place of the club, gave hera 
lift; and she gaily entertained him till they 
reached their destination with anecdotes of her 
little friends—especially of their frankness, their 
ready affectionateness, their deep interest in all 
things concerning “teacher,” and their acute 
powers of observation. 

As the car came toa stop, and he handed her, 
tanned, rosy and smiling, to the sidewalk, she 
received a welcome which confirmed her asser- 
tions. A wave of enthusiastic little girls, squealing 
with joy, seemed to break upon and submerge 
her, while clear above the tumult piped a single 
articulate voice: 

“Golly, ain’t she red!” it cried, admiringly. 
“Say, Miss Blank, is it because you’re going to get 
married, or is it just sunburn?” 

Miss Blank hastily asserted that it was entirely 
sunburn; whereupon the voice apologized. 

“Well, I didn’t know,” it explained; “it’s an 
awful nice red. But there ain’t any on your nose, 
and you ain’t peeling; and you ain’t got any 
freckles; and you’ve got him. So I wasn’t sure 
whether it was the kind of red you burn, or the 
other kind. Say, it is the other kind! It’s getting 
redder!” 

Hurriedly poor Miss Blank “shooed”’ her embar- 
rassing flock within doors; but her cousin, as he 
climbed again to his seat, was aware of a procla- 
mation, in piercing tones, which reached him by 
way of the window: 

“And it is on your nose, too, now—and all over 
your ears—and running right up into your pom- 
pydore!” 

“And sunburn don’t spread, girls, does it? J 
think it’s him!” 

At that point “he” started the machine, and 
“she” called the meeting to order. 
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WORRY - TIME. 


‘There is,” the wise man declares, “a time to 
every purpose under heaven.” Possibly 
there is a right time to worry, but it is certain 
that few people limit their worry to that time. 
Among the strange histories of human achieve- 
ment and failure one of the most pathetic is that 
of the last years of the inventor, John Ericsson, 
who, after a lifetime of valuable labor, shut him- 
self away from men, and devoted himself to the 
task of devising means by which future genera- 
tions might manufacture power when the present 
supplies of fuel should be exhausted. The effort 
was, of course, a failure, for he was trying to solve 
a problem before its time. 
It is a picture of what is going on in a small 
way in thousands of lives every day—the worry 
over remote contingencies, or contingencies which, 
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if less remote, suddenly shrink to trifles if met | 
with dauntless face. There is a family which 
cherishes among its valued traditions the story of 
“mother’s” unexpected guest. 

The guest—a friend of her husband’s whom she 
had never met before—appeared just as dinner 
was being put upon the table, and by one of those 
chances which occasionally befall even experi- 
enced housekeepers, there were but two potatoes. 
The little bride put them in a large covered dish, 
and served her dinner. 

Neither guest nor husband noticed anything 
amiss during the “first round,” but the crisis came 
with the second. The hostess met it valiantly. 
Lifting the cover in such a way as to shield the 
dish, she asked, sweetly: 

“Mr. Rogers, may I give you another potato?” 

“What would you have done if he had said 
yes?” listeners often inquired. 

“Why, then of course I should have told him and 
made the best of it,” was the prompt reply, “but,” 
triumphantly, “he didn’t!” 

“T used to be an awful worrier,” a serene-faced 
old lady once said, “but John opened my eyes to 
it, and I determined to break it off. So l’d say to 
myself when the clock struck, ‘That’s eleven 
o’clock, Sarah Ellen, but you’ve got the dinner to 
start; you can’t worry now.’ And when it struck 
twelve, ‘That’s noon, and you’ve got the coffee to 
make, Sarah Ellen,’ and when it struck one, ‘Sarah 
Ellen, you tend to your dishes. When it strikes 
thirteen you can begin to worry.’ And do you 
know—the clock hasn’t struck thirteen yet.” 

Perhaps, after all, there is no better hour for 
worry-time than thirteen o’clock. 


* 
WORTHLESS TESTIMONY. 


mong the stories in “Pages from an Adventur- 
ous Life,” by Mr. J. E. Preston-Muddock, is 
one that Lord Alverstone was wont to tell with 
appreciation. Ina post-office prosecution at Hert- 
ford assizes a clever Irish barrister appeared for 
the defendant, who was a poor letter-carrier guilty 
of some irregularity. Among the witnesses was 
Anthony Trollope, then a government post-office 
inspector. After he had given his testimony he 
was handed over to the lawyer for the defense for 
cross-examination. 

“What are you?” demanded the keen Irishman, 
in a severe and commanding tone, sonorous with 
a rich brogue. 

“An official in the 
lope, somewhat as 
brusqueness. 

“Anything else?” demanded the cross-examiner, 
with a snap. 

“Yes; an author.” This a little proudly. 

“What is the name of your last book?” 

“ ‘Barchester Towers.’ ” 

“Now tell me, is there a word of truth in that 


st-office,” answered Trol- 
nished by the lawyer’s 


be 
—7 it is what is generally called a work of 


“Fiction!” with a scornful curl of the lip. ‘‘Fie- 
tion! That is to say, there isn’t a word of truth 
in it from beginning to end ?” 

“T—I am afraid, if you put it that way, there 
isn’t,” stammered Trollope, in an embarrassed 


way. 
With a triumphant air the lawyer turned to the 


“Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “how can you pos- 
sibly convict a man on the evidence of a witness 
like this, who here in this court of _— unblush- 
ingly confesses that he has written a book in 
which there is not one word of truth!” 

Trollope had fallen squarely into the pit digged 
for him by his unscrupulous cross-examiner. 
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A SAVING SPIRIT. 


Mot soldiers are only too glad of light burdens 
on a march. Not so “Uncle Robert.” His 
bump of acquisitiveness overbalanced all inertia, 
and his museles responded readily to the call of 
possession. Mr. J. A. Munroe, in “Reminiscences 
of the Rebellion,” tells how the old soldier’s knap- 
sack was lightened. 


The officers of the battery reported to me that 
Unele Robert had about a cart-load of old trash 





and that they were unable to make him get rid o 

any part of it. He had an itching for picking up | 
anything which he thought might, under any cir- | 
cumstance, come into play. | 

I directed the sergeant to bring Uncle Robert 
up with his knapsack. He reported, carrying that | 
article and a huge bundle of traps tied up in a 
blanket. Never was such a miscellaneous lot of 
stuff put into so small a space before or since. 
There was almost everything in the way of small 
notions: shoe-strings, socks of all sizes, and old 
clothing of every description. 

Perhaps the funniest thing of all was an old 
cast-iron cook-stove which he had come across in 
some deserted house, taken to pieces and care- 
fully packed among the ly 

I ordered most of the things thrown into the fire, 
a ——— ee which nearly broke the old man’s 
heart, but which greatly reduced the weight of his 
knapsack. 
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PRICE OF PEACE. 


story is told of Verdi, the famous composer, 
which shows that he was willing to pay a 
good price for what he considered comfort. 


A friend who went to call upon him in a small 
pete a wy found the composer in a little 
room which he informed his visitor served him for 
dining-room, sitting-room and bedroom. 

“T have two other rooms, which are large,” he 
said to his friend, ‘but I keep articles hired by 
me in them. I have there ninety-five barrel 
organs.” 

e paused to note his friend’s surprise, and 
then continued : 

“When I came here my ears were tortured b 
hearing them play ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ an 
similar stuff. I hired them from their owners. 
pay about fifteen hundred lire for them, and enjoy 
my summer’s rest undisturbed by the sound of 
my Own compositions.” 
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HARD ON THE HEIR. 


rimogeniture had engaged so much of a young 

American’s hostile attention that his com- 
panion, who happened to be the heir to an earl- 
dom, felt constrained to apologize for it. 


“Tt has its advantages,” he said, mildly; “it 
makes but one fool in a family, you know. 

“All my younger brothers ‘amount’ to some- 
thing, as you Americans put it,” he further ex- | 
plained. “One of them is in the army, another in | 
the navy, and the third lives and works in the | 
of London.” 
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Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” | 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 













Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S | 
Arctic Jacket | 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 

Better than an overcoat for facing § | 

cold and work together. Warm, dur- 

able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 

JON H. PARKER, ~ = A, 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 























Boys, Make Christmas Money! 


Any smart boy can do it in his town from 
now till Christuas SELLING MY POST- 
CARDS. Most beautiful Christmas 


Cards, Good Mottoes, Kittens, Comics 
and Famous Picture Post-Cards in the 
market. 


Send TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
to-day for 25 best 


SAMPLE CARDS, 


and information of 


the way to sell to 
merchants and 
others. Do it TO- 


DAY, before some 
other boy takes 
your chance. Laat ev | 


M. T. Sheahan, 297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 














With smiling lips and genial talk the 
family sit about the table, the guests 


about the banquet 


anticipation of the moment when 


NABISCO 


board, in pleasant 





Sugar Wafers 


are served. 


Delightful dessert confec- 


tions that add to the joy of ice creams 
and ices, fruits and frozen puddings, 
preserves and sweets of any kind or 


character. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








buy. 





The price of food 


You pay money for food more 
willingly than for anything else— 
it’s the most important thing you 


Fortunately, the best food costs 
the least money; this is not true 


of anything else you buy. 


Quaker Qats 


is the best food for adults or children. 


It supplies more 


nourishment with less waste and at less cost than any other 


food. It digests easily, quickly, and all of it is at once 


converted into energy of mind and body. 


The best start for any day’s work, study or play, is a dish 


of Quaker Oats 


3 dishes for 1 cent 


Quaker Wheat Berries Heat in a slow oven before eating and you'll find it the 
most delicious form of whole wheat—entire grains—puffed and baked. 1oc.a package. 


Quaker Cornmeal 


surprise to you. 


Quaker Rice Crisp by heating before serving. This is the 


most generally eaten cereal in the world and 
this is its best form. Dainty and strengthening. 1oc.a package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


The unusual quality will be an agreeable 
For sale at all grocers. 
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friends stopped and took in the beauties of 
the place as the moonlight showed them. 
‘It was a prudent thing to do,’’ said one of 
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I Aerie Ue **Yes,”’ said the minister. ‘‘But it would 
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have taken years to undermine the house, and 
most men would have contented themselves 
with their present security, and have moved 
| the house back when the time came. This man 
| dared to say to the sea, ‘Hitherto shalt thou 
| come, but no further: and here shall thy proud 
| waves be stayed.’ He has stopped the encroach- | 
| ments of the ocean. 
‘*‘But what is more, he has glorified the | 
inevitable. He never could have filled up the | 
gap, so he made it beautiful. And the same is | 
a parable. For we all have gaps in our lives | 
—deep wounds made by sorrow, great crevasses | 
bitten in by disappointment. ‘The world needs | 
to learn how to make gardens where these things | 
have made their mark.’’ | 
‘*The preaching habit is strong upon you,’ 
said his friend. 
‘It is too good a text not to use. This is not 
| stoicism, but religion. It is not mere submission | 
to the inevitable sorrows of life; it is the brave 
and jubilant meeting and conquering of them. 
And it is the right way.’’ | 
Then as they moved on, they tried to recall | 
the lines of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 
Have faith in God. The blank interstices 
Men count for ruins, He will build into; 
Or span across with generous arches, 
Till the fane’s.complete. 


GY Marian Kent Fiurs 


ex Crouse, he lives acrost the street 
He’s rich as rich can be. 
We’re awful common, an’ that’s why 
He dassent play with me. 
His father is a millionaire. 
Pa drives fer Mister Crouse. 
They call their place a residence, 
But ours is just a house. 





, 





He’s got a game of indoor golf, 
A printin’-press fer boys, 
A steam-engyne, a phoneygraff— 
I never seen such toys! 
But he is tired of ’em all; 
He’d ruther come an’ play 
“I spy,” or swing on our back gate, 
When his ma goes away. 





, 





An’ when she leaves him with his nurse 
He slips acrost the street, 

An’ takes his shoes an’ stockings off, 
"Cause I’m in my bare feet. 

An’ asks fer ’lasses on his bread 
To eat, the same as we. 

His ma don’t know what’s good to eat— 
That’s what he says to me. 





He likes my hat; so when we play | 
I always trade with him, 

Though his is new an’ mine is just | 
A crown an’ half a brim. 

He says he doesn’t like his name. 
He wishes he had one 

Like mine. That’s Rags. An’ so I call 
Him “Peanuts,” just fer fun. 
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ONE MAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


T™ assertion that modern business develop- 
| ment has left no place for the young man 
who wishes to found an enterprise by his 
own efforts, as his forefathers did, is frequently | 
made and almost as often denied. There is peculiar 


| 


He says that I’m the very best 
Of all the friends he knows, 

An’ that our house is lots more fun 
Than anywhere he goes. 





say that. But are you sure you understood? Did 
he say ‘subject’ or ‘object’ ? 

The old woman shook her head. She was not 
The priest smiled serenel 


“ 





certain. F 
“Ah, I thought so!” he said. Yow I am sure 
been very bad. It would be hard to forgive that! 
But ‘object’—pooh! It is nothing. If at all, it 
The woman laughed ha) 
not leave him? I can still keep him for my man?” 
“Certainly,” said her mentor. ‘And rejoice. 
‘Object’—that is very fine, very! I was sure he 
She went away entirely satisfied, and the priest | 
heard of no more disagreements between the 
“> SYA ESE STO 7 
OX DORABSSO CES 
nto what land of dreams 7 
Does Fancy with her fairy scenes beguile 
To answer with a smile 
Some form invisible to waking eyes, 


that is what he called you. ‘Subject’ would have 
flatters one.” 

ppily. “And then I need 
she asked, eagerly. 
did not say ‘subject’! 
couple. 
BY Isaac Bassett Choate 
The slumbering infant that the sweet babe seems 
That beckons dreamers into Paradise? 


O child of innocence, 
Whose thought is unattached to earthly things, 
Say what bright angel thus invites thee hence, 
What shining gift it brings, 
For we, too, should ourselves be glad to see 
What splendid vision is revealed to thee. 


Alas, our souls outlive 

All memory of what was once so near! 
The years that follow on our childhood give 

No guerdon half so dear 
As that which won the worship of the child, 7 
To which in dreams we stretched our hands and 

smiled. 
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AN OLD-TIME COOK - BOOK. 


hrift and economy were justly considered, in 
earlier days, as important a part of a house- 
keeper’s qualifications as taste and skill. 


T 


| tell my father at the cl 


An’ when we play “Pretend,” an’ each 
Can choose what one we’d be, 

I always play that I am him, 
He always plays he’s me. 


Then when his nurse or mother calls, 
He says to us, “O dear!” 

An’ always waits a little while, 
An’ ’tends he didn’t hear. 

Aw’ then he puts his shoes back on 
To fix up like he was, 

Because he dassent play with us. 
He dassent, but he does. 
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GLORI INEVITABLE. 
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SANKATY HEAD, NANTUCKET. 


wo visitors to Nantucket—one of them a 
x minister—journeyed across the island, over 
the nine miles of narrow-gage railway, and | 
made a visit to Siasconset. After supper at the | 
hotel they walked along the shore to Sankaty | 
Light, which already was glowing through the | 
dusk, and spent a profitable hour with the light- | 
house-keeper and his wife. | 
Returning, they took the path along the | 
bluffs, a long mile and a half back to the hotel. | 
For the most part the path was plain enough | 
in the moonlight, but there were places where | 
strangers had to proceed with caution, especially | 
where the road took great semicircles inward to 
avoid the deep gullies in the bluff. Some of | 
these gaped at their feet, and, deep and treach- | 
erous as they are at any time, they appeared | 
more ominous in the night. 
Beside one of these deep chasms they paused 


| 


| force, however, in the denial that now comes out | In New England, at least, these qualities were in 





of Arkansas. | the very air; and there is no question but that the 


Into one of the heavily wooded counties of that | Stowth and prosperity of this part of the country | 
state, about ten years ago, went a man who had | were due as much to the shrewdness and industry | 


| Save 


| these he beg 
| the mill in the village at which his road started. 


d from his earnings a very moderate amount | 
of money. Observing that, asthe forest was being | 
cut away, a railway was needed to haul logs, an 

believing that after deforestation the road would | 
still be worth while, he invested all his money | 
and his credit in enough second-hand, or third- or | 
fourth-hand, rails to lay four miles of track, a | 
rattletrap engine and some old flat cars. With 
an hauling logs in from the woods to 


When he had paid the debt on his material, he 
proposed to a large landowner that if the latter 
would advance him money for more rails, and give 
him the right of bene he would build in to that 
man’s land, and haul his logs, giving the mone 
back in freight charges. The owner of the wood 
land was only too glad to comply. Then one 
owner after another followed the same plan. A 
growing mill settlement, many miles from any | 
through railroad, offered him a bonus to come a 
little farther; and in a few years his little logging- 
road extended seventy-five miles, and was doin 
all the business it could carry, hauling logs an 
the fast-growing crops of a fertile region and 
carrying back “‘store goods” and machinery. 

His foresight proved to be good. The country 
proved extremely rich and has become very pee 
perous, and with its growth the business of his 
road has doubled we | times. The second-hand 
engine has been retired for better stock; much of 
the road has been relaid with new rails; the old 
debts and some bonds issued for completion have 
been paid out of profits, and recently he has 
rebonded the whole road for more than three 
million dollars to secure funds for immediate ex- 
tension and improvement. | 

To have built in ten years a railroad seventy-five | 
miles long would not, by some methods, be so 
admirable; but to have done it by continual hard 
work, based upon keen foresight, by daring to 
trust his own judgment and by keeping faith with 
those he served, marks it as evidence that there 
still exists the American union of the man and the 
opportunity producing good fortune. 

| may: not be known as a quotation to our | 
Japanese friends who study English in 
their own land; but one of them, at least, enter- 
tains the same opinion that Cowper did of the 
beverage thus described. He is the keeper of a | 
little rest-house on one of the main driveways of 
Yokohama, where it is customary to allow jin- 
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THEIR BRAND OF TEA. 


ad he cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” 





| to furnish you with 


and mesaliand. Year by year the yawning | yikisha-runners a breathing spell while their 
fissures grow into the land, the shore receding | passengers enjoy light refreshment. 

as frost and wind and rain and wave dig into | On one side of the doorway appears this insinu- 
and undermine the crumbling walls. Year | otis suggestion: 

by year the disintegration must go on, till the| ‘The tea am restful and for sharpen mind.” 


| Rieh 


of the women as to the hard toil of the men. Ina | 
recent issue of the Outlook Jane Marsh Parker | 
gives some of the recipes and admonitions con- | 
tained in “The American Frugal Housewife,” the 
standard “cook-book” of her grandmothers’ day— 
seventy years ago. Here are a few of the best: 


Every member of a household should earn and 
save. The aged can knit, and so can the children. 
It is better that children should be picking black- 
berries at six cents a quart than wearin 
clothes in romping. Children and old folks 
can braid straw for their bonnets and hats. ° 
Where turkeys and geese are kept they can make 
feather fans and hearth brooms of the left wings. 
Don’t throw away the right wings; they can be 
used by the left-handed. 

It is bad economy to buy eggs as you want them. 
Laid down in lime-water, they can be kept three 
years. ; 

If you live in a city, get a friend in the country 
butter, lard and eggs when 
they are cheapest. Put them down for winter use. 

Buy your woolen yarn from some one in the 
country you can trust. 

When feather beds get heavy, mm pe them into 
a tub of suds; wash thoroughly, and spread them 
in the attic to dry. 

Rags of all kinds should be carefully saved. 
Waste paper brings one cent a pound; a penny 
saved is a penny earned. Save the backs of old 
letters to write upon [that was before envelopes]. 
If your children are learning to write, buy a coarse 
white paper by the —— and keep it locked 
up, ready to give out for writing-books. That will 
reduce the expense of paper greatly. 

Hard gingerbread is good to have in a family— 
it keeps so well. 

Good housekeepers will make their own Rochelle 
salts. They are quite as good as what they will 
pay five times as much for done up in papers. 

spoonful of ashes stirred in cider will prevent 
sickness at the stomach. 

Excepting for company, nutmeg can be well dis- 
pensed with in making fritters. 

Preserves are unhealthy, expensive, and useless 
to those in good health. Economical people will 
seldom use preserves except for sickness. 

The cheapest meat to buy is that which will go 
farthest when cooked. 

f you have more currants than money, make 
your own wine. 

If you must buy butter and lard, shortcake is 
not economical. If you havea plenty of sour milk 
or buttermilk, it is well to make shorteake for 
—=. , 

‘ever break eight eggs for a custard pie when 
six are enough for any common use. 

Before making a wedding cake, let your purse 
decide sensibly which of the three recipes for 
wedding cake you will follow. These are: “A 
edding Cake,” “A Still Richer Wedding 
Cake,” and “A Good but Common Wedding Cake. 
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out their | 


| 
gand of the hills is washed into the sea, and The newspaper advertisement of a tea-dealer 
augments the dangerous shoal. Even the very 
lighthouse must in time move back, or be washed 
away, or find its foundation crumbling under it; 
and through all the inevitable loss, man seems 
helpless. 

But as they continued their walk they came 
to one of these chasms near to a summer cot- 
tage; and there they paused with instinctive 
expressions of delight. 

‘*Now here is a man who deserves well of 





| 


| 
| 


on a larger scale, quoted in the Philadelphia 
Young People by Paulina Winfield, is yet more 
delightfully go 

“Notice. beg to state that I have long ex- 
perience and cir pected in choosing and re- 
paring the finest quality of tea for sell. Their 
scent are of great fragrance; the taste is very 
nicely, and the tea-water is very ny too. They 
are known and remarkably that they are able to 
relief any one who is suffering by a little out of 
sorts. These kinds of tea are much easier to pre- 
vent your thirsty than any other kinds of tea, and 
are now in great demands in America and are 
really very useful to any human living in the 
world. Whosoever wishes to purchase, careful 





“elt aca ‘ examine out signature my com 2 she 
the Lord!’’ cried the minister. ‘‘He was not | much obliged as customer get money oman 


content to let the sea wash out the sandy foun-| , “None genuine without our signature, and no 


; : ; 7 | ff ‘ , . 10? how 
dation of his home; he has asserted his own b ~My BR 8 oe — yy ue 
will against it.’’ 


| wish any improvement to the enterprising Jap- 
He had found soil—one could not imagine | *"€S¢ vertiser in his mastery of English. 
where. He had provided water, and with =) 
small difficulty. He had smoothed the edges | 
of the great bite taken out of the land by the 
long tooth of the sea; had sodded the slope, 


and at the bottom of the terraced amphitheater | | 
Mr. Friedrich August Dressler, in ‘‘Moltke in His 


| 

had made a sunken garden. | 
Beautiful as it was in itself, it was more re 

Home,” an old woman came to her spiritual adviser 

| and proposed a separation from her husband. 


beautiful in its contrast with the other fissures 
“Tf he would beat me,” she said, “that would be 


| all right. That would show he was really my man. 

But he calls me worse names—he calls me a ‘sub- 
ject’! I will not stand that!” 

“So, ‘subject,’ eh?” said the priest. “Yes—that 

is bad—it is a bad word. I did not think he would 


* & 


A PROPER EPITHET. 


he troubles which are brought to a parish 
priest for solution are almost infinite in their 
variety. In acertain Prussian village, says 


which lay behind, grim and growing. The very | 
bareness and wildness of the neighboring lands, 
the ever-present suggestion of loss and defeat, 
seemed only to enhance the charm of the spot 
reclaimed. Upon the brink of this slope the 





A FORCED SALE. 


‘¢ 7 ’ve seen several kinds of people myself,” said 

the sewing-machine agent, “but once in | 

a while I get surprised, even yet. For ex- | 
ample, up in northern Idaho, last trip, I ran across 
a little experience that took the starch right out 
of me. I was showing my machine to a roomful 
of squaws, not because I really hoped to sell,— 
they looked rather unpromising,—but because I 
didn’t want to leave any ground unworked, and it 
was hard telling how much they understood, be- 
cause, apparently, they couldn’t speak a syllable 
of English, and when I talked, their faces were 
absolutely unresponsive, Indian fashion, you 
know. 

“Of course I used as few words as possible and 
made it simple, but I couldn’t catch a gleam of 
interest on a single face, and at last I was about 
to give it up, when one of them spoke three words: 
be rg P 

“*What!’ I said. ‘You—know—machine?’ But 
all she would answer was, ‘Let—me—try’ ; so, just | 
to rouse some interest, I got up and Offered ‘her | 


my seat. 

“Well, the first thing she did was to pull out the 
lace-making attachment and begin to weave lace 
in a way that made my hair stand on end. I’ve 
been demonstrating with this machine for twenty 

ears, and I was a novice by the side of her. Her 


| rascals didn’t do me ou 


where I was educated. I like this one quite well, 
but I’m not going to pay you any sixty-five dollars 
for a machine that cost you twenty-five. I'll give 
you thirty-five dollars for it—not a cent more.’ 

“Well, well!” The agent wiped his brow at the 
recollection. “Do you know what happened?_ I 
sold her that machine at her own price before I’d 
caught my breath!” 


A 


UNEXPECTED PUNISHMENT. 


number of elderly men who had been boys 
together in Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, 
were telling stories of the early days, one 


| of which is recorded by Mrs. E. Z. Elliot, the author 


of “Old Schuylkill Tales.” “I remember one Sun- 
day when Bishop Asbury was to preach,” said one 
of them. “Church service was a great event in 
those days. I was a small boy, and after being 
dressed in my best clothes, slipped off and betook 
myself to Sharp Mountain, where I discovered a 
wild turkey-pen, and in it two large, wild turkeys. 


“Delighted with the find, and thinking coly of 
what a fine meal they would make for the bishop, 
I secured, them and hurried home. The services 
were going on when I returned, but I hid the birds 
in a small building near the house, and waited to 
lose. 

“It was some time before I could attract his 
attention and have him go with me to the stable 
where the turkeys were. I related the story in 
high glee, and expected him to commend me, 
when, to my surprise, he said: 

= ‘My son! Have I raised you only to become a 
thief and a Sabbath-breaker? 1 will attend to you 
first, my son. Then you take those birds to the 
top of the mountain and free them. They are 


‘| God’s wild creatures, and do not deserve to be 


i 7 
“Then followed the most tremendous weieoing 
I ever got; and I returned to Sharp Mountain an 
set the turkeys free.” 

“Why, you young scoundrel,” said one of the 
men, who was listening to the narrative, ‘“‘was it 
you who robbed our turkey-pen? Colonel Shoe- 
maker and I built that turkey-pen. Turkeys were 
scarce, and we saw by the marks that some one 
had robbed us. Why, D father never gave you 


half what you deserve 
W deal of speculation as to how much 
property would come to his only relative, 


a sister who was married and living in another 
town, twenty miles from Bushby. 


“Amos has lived alone for more than eighteen 

ears, since Mary Ann died, and he’s lived close 
and careful,” said one of the neighbors, who had 
been delegated to find out from the sister, if pos- 
sible, the extent of Mr. Boggs’s wealth. “He was 
never one to talk, but we always understood from 
what he let out, kind of against his will, that your 
old aunt remembered him well.” 

She looked hopefully at the heir to the Boggs 
property, and was quickly rewarded. 

“You want to know just what he left?” said the 
| sister of Amos, briskly. ‘‘Well, it won’t take long 
to tell you. 

“He heired to one hundred and fifty dollars from 
-1% Petty, and he’s spent all but thirty dollars 
0 


* ¢ 


HE DID HIS BEST. 
hen Amos Boggs died there was a good 





it. 

“Since I came here to settle up, there’s been a 
claim for nine dozen eggs and forty quarts o’ milk 
put in by one man, and twenty pecks o’ potatoes 
and half a bushel of onions from another; and 
when I get the claim for that patent_medicine he 
lived on for the last three months, I calculate I 
shall just about even re 

“Of course,” added this lenient survivor of the 
Boggs family, “if I’m a few dollars out o’ pocket, 

| 1 sha’n’t begrudge it to Amos. 

“Oh, I forgot to | I had a nice talk with the 
pusher, and he’s willing to take the house for 

| his dreen-pipe and sink claim. 
| “Itain’t overly profitable for a man to live alone, 
| not as I figure it; not for those that’s left when he 
goes, Imean. I guess Amos managed as well as 
most do, give ’em their head.” 
& © 
CASEY’S CATCH. 

asey was on his way home from a fishing 

trip down by the bell-buoy, says a writer 

in the New York Sun. “And ivery wan of 
us,” he said, winding up his story of the day’s 
work, “wint away wid fifteen foine fish on his 
string.” 

Pm tad many fish did you catch in all?” some one 
asked. 

“Sixty,” said Casey. “There were four of us.” 

“Who were they?’ 

“Well, I was wan, and the two Kelleys was two, 
and Finnegan was three, and—Finnegan, he was 
three, and—and—I’m sure there were four of us! 
But who was the other fellow?” 

Casey began again. ’ 

“Try it this Ol he said. “Finnegan was wan, 
and the two Kelleys was two, and I was three, 
and—and—I’m blest if 1 can think who was the 
other wan.” 

Then Casey laid down his string of fish and 
began counting off the members of the fishing 


party on his disengaged hand. 

“IT was wan,” he said, doubling up a finger as he 
went along, “and the two Kelleys was two, and 
Finnegan was three —” 

“But the two Kelleys were three,” some one 
broke in. 

“Do you know the two Kelleys?” asked Casey, 
warml 

“Well, then, how can you say the two Kelleys 
was three? Go on, man!” 

Casey stood thinking it over for a minute, and 
then picked up his string of fish. 

“I’m blest,” he said, wagging his head, “if the 
of—three is in sixty 
twenty times—out of five fishes!” 


* © 
A VERSATILE MUSICIAN. 


here was “no half-way work” about Abner 
4 Riggs’s praise for anything he approved. 

Consequently, the person who asked him 
about his niece’s musical ability was prepared 
for an enthusiastic answer. 


“That girl is chock-full o’ music,” announced 
Mr. Riggs, “‘chocx-full and running over with it. 
In my opinion, she will be the greatest musician 
that’s ever come out of New England, if not of 
these United States. 

“Sings like a bird, plays the piano, melodeon, 
pipe-organ, banjo and guitar. Most anything that 
can be played, that gir pre it—right off, as you 
might say. Lately she’s taken up the fiddle and the 
cornet, and she’s doing fine work with both of 
em 


“She must be remarkably gifted,” said the lis- 
tener. ‘Is her voice soprano or contralto?” 
“Either,” said Mr. Riggs, promptly, “just ac- 


. 
’ 





ace never moved, but I tell you, she made every- 
thing else fly. | 
“When she stopped and turned to me, I asked | 
her, ‘Where—you—learn—machine ?’ 
“With that, she looked me straight in the eye, 
and answered, as cool as a cucumber, ‘In college, 


cording to what’s wanted, and the nature of the 
song; she’s got both qualities. And as for play- 
ing—well now, I’ll tell you, that girl can get more 
music out of an iron spoon and a tin dippe 
most could out of the best harmonica th 
ever made!” 
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A WONDER. 
BY D.H. S. 
t heard a cricket in the grass, 
Where she and grandpa chanced to pass. 
“QO hark!” she said, and peered around. 
“What is it makes that queer-shaped sound?” 
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CASTLE TUMBLEDOWN. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 
he beautiful Castle Tumbledown 
Is close by the Chair of Rocks; 
It’s always part of Alphabet Town, 
And built of alphabet blocks. 
The name of the king begins with an A, 
The queen’s begins with a B, 
And all go down in a regular way, 
And the youngest child is Z. 
Twenty-four children of Alphabet Town, 
Two parents of high degree, 
In beautiful Castle Tumbledown, 
All lettered from A to Z. 


CLESI— SENT 
THEIR CANDY-PULL. 


BY BELLE LAWRENCE. 
= “he last dress, mother ?’’ 





“*The very last, my dear.’’ 
**But, mother, supposing the dress 
does get soiled ?’’ 

‘‘That’s just it, little girl; you mustn’t 
let it.’’ 

The last sentence was all Grace chose to 
remember, and with a bound she rejoined 
her companions, Roger and Baby Marion. 

Grace lived in the South, and her visit 
with her cousins was to end on the follow- 
ing day. 

The trunks had been sent the day before. 
Now what could the children do on this 
their last day together? Roger spoke of 
candy. Candy—the word dropped clearly 
on the air and seemed to echo. It seemed 
an inspiration, and for the smallest part of 
a second neither was able to speak. Roger 
turned and glanced wistfully down the long, 
dusty road, a whole half hour’s trudge to 
the nearest candy-shop—and then there was 
the necessary penny to be thought of. 

**Let’s make some !”’ cried Grace. ‘‘Some 
of the kind that is brown and sticky at first ; 
then you pull it like this, and this, and it 
gets white and good to eat.’’ And she 
moved her arms in rapid motions. 

This seemed a good plan, and they ran at 
once and begged Nora to help them make some 
‘‘real molasses candy.’”’ To get the candy 
boiling was the work of only a few moments, 
and what fun they had watching it boil and 
splutter, and stirring it by turns! Svon it was 
done, and ina large platter tocool. Then began 
the interesting work of pulling the great candy 
rope back and forth. Nora had just succeeded 
in getting one plateful cut when she was called 
away for a few moments. 

The children were very careful at first, but 
soon the longing came to taste the candy, and 
very quietly Grace moved a stoo] near the shelf, 
climbed up to where the still warm kettle sat, 
and quickly plied the spoon, while strings and 
drops of the sticky substance fell upon her ‘‘last 
dress.’” Once she thought she heard a noise, 
and in her haste to replace the spoon, overturned 
the molasses can, and the dark brown substance 
oozed over the shelf, slowly found its way to 
the edge, then dropped straight down on little 
Marion’s head, and spread out over the clean 
floor. Marion laughed and daubed her chubby 
hand first into the sticky molasses, then against 
her face. Roger seized the unfinished candy 
that Nora had left, and pulled it with all his 
small strength. 

As Nora hurried back, she paused at the 
open window. You may imagine her surprise 
at what was taking place inside. But Nora 


And 


Your play must 


I'm 
Till I am there.” 


Although boys by the 


Unless you long for punishment.” 
And so to work young Fenn was @. 
Across the street he heard the noise 
Of the impatient crowd of boys. 


“=the whole wide road 


Were they, who played, from Mark, who 


mowed. 


But he could hear them, now and then, 
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DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 


did not seold— Nora never scolded. She changed 
Roger’s much soiled suit and little Marion’s 
dress, but Grace, she said, must lie on the bed 
and wait for her dress to be cleansed. 

Of course she was sorry the dress was soiled, 
after what mama had said, but then it was not 
so hard to lie on the bed and look all you wished 
at a big picture-book. 

The sound of carriage- wheels under her 
window caused Grace to drop her book and 
listen. She heard aunty’s voice calling the | 


Qeeees 








children, and then she remembered that they 
were to go for a drive that day. She thought 
of her own soiled dress. How she wished she 
had been careful! She heard Roger as he 
climbed into the carriage, and little Marion as 
she called, ‘‘D’appy, d’ap, horsy!’’ and big 
tears filled her eyes. Just then her mother 
stood in the door, looking a little sorry, too. 

‘‘IT guess grown-ups know best, after all,’’ 
| said Grace, sorrowfully. 
‘*Usually,’’ said mother, smiling. 
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LITTLE 


nNELPS. 


BY MARGARET BREMNER. 


Germany to study music. She was going 

on a great ocean liner, which means a big 
ship. ‘Teddy kissed her good-by, and every one 
cried out, ‘‘Bon voyage!’ as they hurried into 
the little tug that was waiting for them. 

It was a funny little boat, all brown and 
weather-beaten, and it had its bow all bound 
up in wadding and things, just as if it had the 
toothache. 

Teddy laughed. ‘‘What’s it for?’’ he asked, 


y“% see, big sister Kathie was going to| 


he said, and just at that moment the great liner 
backed away from the wharf, and the three little 
tugs went puffing along beside her. Two 
little tugs on one side and one little tug on the 
other, and they turned that big boat ‘‘right 
about, face!’’ and then they all went sailing 
down the harbor together. 

‘*An’ if it hadn’t been for these tugs, Kathie 
couldn’t have gone to Europe, could she?’ said 
Teddy, as the three little boats went steaming 
back to Boston again. 





eagerly. ‘‘Is it ’cause they all leak ?’’ 
Cousin Dick smiled. ‘‘You wait and see,’’ 


A STORY IN SIGNS. 


M* Fenn —ed home from school one day, 
Eager to join his friends at play. 

(The playground was quite close at h® 

.ball was the game they planned.) 

But as he threw his satchel down, 

Old Doctor Fenn, with warning frown, 

Said to him, ‘“‘ Not so fast, my son. 

, till work is done. 

Go mow the lawn and rake it, too.” 

Mark groaned, ‘‘ What will the fellows do? 

. back. They can't go on 

‘“*No more, my son. 

You're not to step outside the gate, 


The hrs. seemed 


A new shout rose: “ 
See, there’s a fire!” 
Could that small 

He heard the horses’ 
Come £, 
He saw the engine’s 


And with a 


A Ml. he ran; an 
With other boys the 


Till, drenched with water, grimed with 


smoke, 


His work undone! 


Shout, “‘ Fenn, come on! Oh, come on, Fenn!” 
You_must admit that it was hard. 


But he had nearly finished when 


ing down the neighbori 


And as the fireman shoveled $ , 

Black smoke poured out with many a spark — 
"Twas quite too much for eager Mark. 

, boys and men, 

Behind the engine ran Mark Fenn. 

hr. he'stayed; 


His memory within him woke. 
His father’s threat! 
Quickly his face was homeward set. 


‘*They show us how valuable the little helps 
j}are,’’ said mother. 


yd. 


Hi there,~! . 
Then not amin. 
-keep him within it. 
Avi 


‘S.; a jail the 


street. 
great wheels roll on; 


hose he played; 











NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
A cupola. A place for baking. 
Extreme points. 


A reward, 


Affection. A Latin poet. The first 


garden. 


Impure. 


IN. 
An officer in the army. 
she does when he proposes. 
Unplayed passages in music. 


A girl’sname. What 
A group of eight. 


IV. 
Courage. To make joyful. 
A lock of hair. 


An occurrence. 
Promises to pay. 


2. RIDDLE. 
A sign of servitude throughout all time, 
Though golden, a prison cell is mine. 
I'll help you make the finest cake 
If you will but my prison break. 


3. CHARADES. 
a 
In whole pursuits, if I engaged, 
My fragrant stock should be 
My first, with other herbs as sweet 
‘hat come from o’er the sea. 
In second tight I’d close it up, 
And in my third I'd store 
The cash I got by trafficking, 
And still I'd long for more. 


II. 
My three though you may do all day, 
’Tis not my one and two; 
Though many people think it is, 
Four such, | beg of you, 
For they are bores. Now if you try 
This puzzle, pray restrain 
Impatience, for I know if I 
Could have a little whole with you, 
1 soon could make it plain. 


4. A HISTORICAL MENAGERIE. 

What Roman emperor made his favorite 
horse a consul, and provided him with a golden 
manger? 

What great calif entered Jerusalem on a 
red-haired camel? 

Vhat American patriot descended into a 
wolf’s den, shooting the animal by the light of 
her own glaring eyes? 

What famous general and ruler crossed the 
Alps riding on an ass? 

/hat courtier put a nighteap upon a lion’s 
head to show his courage to his enemies? 

The followers of what famous religious 
prophet wrote his doctrines upon sheep bones? 

What famous cardinal amused himself in his 
spare hours by drilling a squadron of cats? 

Of what nationality was the boy who let a 
fox eat his vitals rather than confess to the 
theft of the animal? 

The death of what beautiful queen was 
caused .| the bite of an asp? 

What famous reformer always wrote with 
his favorite dog lying at his feet? 

What famous city was saved by the cackling 
of geese? 

What warrior prophet was saved by a spider 
weaving a web across a cave? 

What noted Scotchman evaded pursuit by 
reversing his horse’s shoes 

What “model merchant of the middle ages” 
was induced by a cat to try to make his fortune? 

What general rode a horse to the top of a bell- 
tower? 

What famous horse was trained by a fourteen- 
year-old prince? 

To what patriarch did a dove bring a branch of 
olive? 

What famous scientist said to the little dog that 
had caused the destruction of most valuable 
papers, “O Diamond! Diamond! Little dost thou 

now the mischief thou hast wrought?” 

What eagle followed a regiment through the 
vicissitudes of the late Civil War? 

On the roof of what famous temple were storks 
encouraged to build their nests? 

For what king is the black-and-tan spaniel 
named ? 

The twitching of frogs’ legs on iron hooks ena- 
pies what scientist to make important discover- 
es? 

What poet immortalized in verse a little mouse 
turned up by his plowshare ? 

Vhat American, afterward a traitor, rode his 
famous black horse to victory, bringing to Gates 
the news, “Saratoga is won’’? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Prose, spore, ropes, pores, spero, poser. 
2. APRIL. 
There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a longing eye, 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 


3. 1. A verse, averse, till—versatile. 11. Sigh, 
fur—10—cipher. 111. For, bear, ants—forbear- 
ance. 


4. Mrs. Browning. Mary Lamb, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Caroline Herschel, 
Florence Nightingale, George Eliot, Jane Austen, 
George Sand (Mademoiselle Dudevant), Mary 
Queen of Scotts, po Fuller Ossoli, Adelaide 
A. Procter, Mercy Warren. 


BY MAUD KING MURPHY. 


But 'twas too late, for even then 

Up came his father, Doctor Fenn, 

And thus began to 9 : 

“What does this mean? "Tis nearly dark, 

And here I find you, sir, a M1. 

From home! How dare you, boy?” 
while 

Mark stammered an excuse disjointed, 

He, with an { ed 

(And really I don’t wonder) @ 

Mark’s ruined coat and shoes and hat. 

Sternly he seized the boy’s 

To lead him home. 

He grimly said, “to spare the rq, 

Even at this late e, 

May spoil the child. You well may hark 

To such an apt ??.” 

To bed without his sup f, 


And 


“T understand,” 


Oh, loudly then did Mark lament. 


And many 
That he de 
Never again to disobey. 


I’ve heard him say 
rmined, from that day, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 




















A Financial Crisis was experienced 
in New York during the week ending 
October 26th, and its effects were widely felt 
in other money centers. The crisis followed 
upon a period of low prices in the stock-market, 
and was precipitated by reckless speculation by 
a group of financiers who had obtained control 
of several banks. ‘lhe clearing-house commit- 
tee, by refusing assistance, forced the specula- 
tive financiers out of the directorates of the 
banks whose funds they had been manipulating, 
but too late to prevent a run upon a number of 
banks and trust companies, 11 of which sus- 
pended payment. ° 


pene Relief Measures averted a dis- 
astrous panic. Mr. Cortelyou, Secretary of 
the Treasury, deposited $20,000,000 of govern- 
ment money in the New York banks ; and special 
facilities were afforded banks which wished 
to increase their circulation. Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller and other financiers 
lent many millions of dollars at normal rates, 
when money lent on call was commanding 
extravagant rates of interest. Thirty million 
dollars of gold was secured from foreign markets. 
Small investors took advantage of the low 
prices to which many sound securities had 
fallen because of the money stringency, and 
their purchases tended to steady prices. Not 
only in New York, but in Chicago and other 
money centers, the stronger banks came to the 
aid of weaker, although solvent institutions, by 
the temporary issue of clearing-house certificates 
for use in lieu of currency in the settlement of 
their balances. The industries and the general 
business interests of the country bore the strain 
well, ® 


lections were held in 13 states November 
5th, but in only 6 of them, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, Kentucky 
and Rhode Island, were governors chosen. In 
the others the elections were for minor state 
officers, members of the legislature or municipal 
officers. The most exciting municipal contest 
was in San Francisco, where Acting Nayor 
‘Taylor, who has been in office since Mayor 
Schmitz was sent to the penitentiar,, was the 
candidate of the Democrats and the Good 
Government League, and was opposed by Re- 
publican and Union Labor candidates; and 
District Attorney Langdon, who has been active 
in the ‘‘graft’’ prosecutions, was a candidate 
for reélection on the Republican, Democratic 
and Good Government League tickets. 
® 
esults.—In Mississippi and in Maryland 
the Democratic state tickets were elected. 
In Rhode Island Governor Higgins, Democrat, 
was reélected, but the legislature is Republican. 
The Republicans held New Jersey, after a close 
contest ; and elected their candidate for governor 
in Kentucky, although the legislature is Demo- 
cratic. In Massachusetts Governor Guild, Re- 
publican, was reélected by a plurality of 105,000. 
The Democrats had two tickets in the field. 
An unexpectedly heavy vote was polled by the 
Independence League. In San Francisco Mr. 
Taylor was elected mayor, and Mr. Langdon 
district attorney, by large pluralities. In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mayor Johnson, Democrat, was re- 
elected over Congressman Burton, Republican ; 
and in Salt Lake City the American, or anti- 
Mormon ticket, was successful. In Delaware 
the question of license or no license was the 
single issue. Two of the districts into which 
the state was divided under the local option law 
were carried for license, and two were against it. 
& 
Cc Washington's Estate.—On the 
application of certain great-grandnephews 
of George Washington, the cireuit court of 
Fairfax County, Virginia, has reopened the 
estate, which has been dormant for more than 
100 years, by appointing an administrator for 
the undistributed assets. The object of the 
proceeding is to recover lands in Ohio which 
were granted to Washington by the British 
government and later by the United States, 
but which, through mistake, were subsequently 
granted to actual settlers. Among the grants 
is a tract of land which forms a part of the 
present site of Cincinnati. 
& 


F qemesirn is the latest country to follow the 
example of China and Persia in adopting 
modern institutions. Emperor Menelik has pub- 
lished a decree providing for the establishment 
of a cabinet, and has appointed five ministers to 
have charge of the departments of foreign affairs, 
justice, finance, commerce and war. ‘The polit- 
ical institutions of Abyssinia are of a feudal 
character, and the king has practically absolute 
power. ® 
Kins Alfonso of Spain is in a state of 

health which occasions much solicitude. 
His father died from tuberculosis, and symptoms 
of that malady have appeared in the young 
king, who recently submitted to an operation 
in the hope of checking the progress of the 
disease. King Alfonso’s visit to London is 
partly for the purpose of consulting a specialist. 

























Have You Joined 
The Youth’s Companion 
Gold Coin Club? 










Perhaps you have not realized the many benefits of membership, which is secured 
simply by sending three new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 







The first of these great benefits is near at hand. One hundred and seventy-five 
persons will profit by it. With each individual it rests to enroll himself, through energetic 
work, on this honorable list of names. 


One Hundred and Seventy-Five 
Christmas Awards. 


The one hundred and seventy-five members of The Companion Gold Coin Club 
(see The Companion of October 24th) who send the largest number of new subscriptions 
between October 24 and December 25, 1907, will be given the following Christmas Awards: 


















7 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, each $100.00, Total $700.00 
7 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, 75.00, “ 525.00 
7 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, = 50.00, “ 350.00 
7 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, = 25.00, “ 175.00 
14 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, ” 20.00, “ 280.00 
21 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, . 15.00, “ 315.00 
42 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, e 10.00, “ 420.00 
70 CHRISTMAS AWARDS, " 5.00, “ 350.00 






$3,115.00 






The second great benefit, also resulting from individual effort, will occur in July, 
1908. It concerns the Officers and Directors; yet, because any member ot the Club may 
become an Officer or Director, it concerns all. This benefit is a Free Trip to Boston 
and Return, with thrée days of entertainment, at no cost whatever to the visitors. 


The third great benefit continues from May 1, 1908, to May 1, 1909. Like the 
second, it concerns both the few and the many. Each and every member of the Club 
is eligible for office. The rewards of office, thus open to all, are: 


FOR THE PRESIDENT 


A Weekly Salary of $12.50 for one year in 


Gold Coin. 
FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


A Weekly Salary of $10.00 for one year in 


Gold Coin. 
FOR THE SECRETARY 


A Weekly Salary of $7.50 for one year in 


Gold Coin. 
FOR THE SEVEN DIRECTORS 


A Weekly Salary of $5.00 each for one year in 


Gold Coin. 


In addition to these benefits, there are, for all, the usual Merchandise Payments 
upon all new subscriptions sent to us, with an extra Reward for Perseverance for each 
group of five new subscriptions. 



















To the pupils of any school in the United States, there are special offers, besides 
those which are outlined above. 

To learn all about joining the Club and reaping the full rewards of membership, 
send at once for our special Gold Coin Club Circular. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional oppor- 
tunities. There is a simple, unique ty prepare 
—— for entrance to Resident ngineer- 
ng Schools without losing a moment of 
time from your present work. Let us show 
ou how at our expense. Write for our 200-page 
FREE handbook, describing our 60 courses in all 
branchesof ENGINEERING. 
Write to-day — you lose by delay. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


MENTION YOUTH'S 21, 07 


Ask the Boy or Girl 






















“How would you like to have an 
Physicians * Irish Mail '?’* Mark the enthusiasm 
Every- in the answer you receive! Thi 
where. all know what fan it means’. 


And it's a health-builder. 


“The Irish Mail” 


means happy hours, bright 
eyes, glowing cheeks and 
well-developed bodies. Be 
sure you get the genuine. 
“Irish Mail” in large letters 
on the seat. 


Catalogue. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 527 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 





The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, Z sled ever i d. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girlscan properly control. Steering with- 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's 
bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 


Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent ree with colored Christmas bovklet, and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ge Patentees and Manufacturers. 


Made to Measure ONLY. 


We carry no stock sizes, but make to your measure 
from new elastic our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Best treatment known for 
Varicose Veins, Weak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Lame Joints, 
Leg Swellings, etc. Immediate 
relief and many permanent 
cures. Send for Book about 
Varicose Veins—measuring 

directions and prices. 
& Spindell Co., Elastic 


Curtis 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn. Mass. 


SCHOOL - TEACHERS 
ALSO HAVE THINGS TO LEARN. 

“For many years I have used coffee and refused 
to be convinced of its bad effect upon the human 
system,” writes a veteran school-teacher. 

“Ten years ago I was obliged to give up my 
much-loved work in the public schools after years 
of continuous labor. I had developed a well- 
defined case of chronic coffee-poisoning. 

“The troubles were constipation, flutterings of 
the heart, a thumping in the top of my head and 
various parts of my body, twitching of my limbs, 
shaking of my head and, at times after exertion, a 
general ‘gone’ feeling with a toper’s desire for 
very strong coffee. I was a nervous wreck for 
years. 

“A short time ago friends came to visit us and 
they brought a package of Postum with them, and 
urged me to try it. I was prejudiced because 
some years ago I had drunk a cup of weak, taste- 
less stuff called Postum which I did not like at all. 

“This time, however, my friend made the Postum 
according to directions on the package, and it won 
me. Suddenly I found myself improving in a most 
decided fashion. 

“The odor of boiling coffee no longer tempts 
me. 
I continue to improve as I am now, Ill begin to 
think I have found the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth. This is no fancy letter but stubborn facts 
which I am glad to make known.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 






































Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


prod Shakespeare’s H Rosalind, 
Portia and Juliet, by C. Allen Gilbert, the 
celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 92x35 inches in size, a charming decora- 
tion for the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 
Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps 
This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors, 
while the reverse side shows a series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, each 
age represented by a noted character from the 
Plays of the great poet. A very artistic gift. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
727 N. W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk—original and only 
genuine—pure milk and extract of malted 
grain, in powder form, soluble in water—no 
cooking—a food-drink for all ages, grees 
Ves the weakest stomach. A// Druggists. | 
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I am so greatly benefited by Postum that if | 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 
as-Motors for Ships.—Steam-turbines, 


| 

G says a writer in La Nature, have hardly 
entered the domain of the practical as a motive 
power for great ships before they are threatened 
with the rivalry of gas-motors. Mr. James 
MacKechnie of Barrow -in- Furness regards 
recent experiments as having demonstrated the 
practicability of powerful gas-motors for ocean- 
going vessels. Among the advantages claimed 
for gas-motors are their more effective transfor- 
mation of heat into work, their relative lightness 
and compactness, and the absence of smoke- 
stacks. This last item is urged as a matter of 
prime importance for war-ships. 


& 
So Hour Signals.— When a ship is 
approaching shore great caution is often 
necessary because of uncertainty as to the 
vessel’s precise position. Several years ago Mr. 
John Munro proposed that wireless telegraphy 
be utilized to send hour signals over the sea 
round England to a distance of 200 or 300 miles 
from shore, in order that the captains of in- 
coming ships might thus be enabled to rectify 
their chronometers to Greenwich time. The 
government of Canada has just established a 
system of this kind at Camperdown, near 
Halifax. Every morning the exact hour is to 
be sent out over the sea, so that all vessels fur- 
nished with receiving apparatus may pick up 
the true time from the air. 
& 


unshine and Lemonade.—The hygienic 

qualities of lemonade have long peen popu- 
| larly celebrated, and recent scientific research 
shows that this pleasing summer drink deserves 
its reputation. Monsieur Riegel, writing in the 
Archives of Hygiene, says that in a lemonade 
containing six grams per liter of citric acid the 
bacillus of cholera is killed in half an hour, 
and that of typhoid in 24 hours. But when 
| the same lemonade is permeated with sunshine, 
| the cholera bacillus perishes in five minutes 
and the typhoid bacillus in two hours. 


& 





| 








he Twist of Trees.—The Belgian geolo- 
gist, Van den Broeck, has called attention 
| to a singular uniformity manifest in the direc- 
tion of twisting exhibited by the trunks of trees. 
During the past 18 years he has observed this 
phenomenon in many parts of Europe, Africa 
and America. He finds 
that in 990 trees out of 
every 1,000 whose trunks 
show torsion, the direc- 
tion of the twist is from 
right to left, or contrary 
to the motion of the 
hands of a watch. With-| 
out asserting that the | 
same cause operates in | 
the two cases, he points out that this accords | 
with the direction of revolution of cyclonic | 
storms in the northern hemisphere, and also | 
with that of whirlpools, which the French | 
savant, Jean Brunhes, says almost invariably | 
turn from right to left. The question arises 
whether in the southern hemisphere the torsion | 
of tree trunks has an opposite direction, like the 
cyclonic motions of the atmosphere in that half | 


of the globe. 
TS - Pruning.—Results which may sur- | 

prise many practical horticulturists have 
been obtained by scientific experiments on the | 
Woburn Fruit Farm in England. It has been 
observed that the less a fruit-tree is pruned the 
larger and heavier it becomes, even when allow- 
ance is made for wood removed in annual pru- 
ning of normal trees. The fruit-crops are also 
increased as the amount of pruning is dimin- 
ished. The general conclusion is that the less | 
pruning, the better both as regards growth and | 
fruit. This applies, however, only to healthy 
and established trees. Transplanted, injured | 
and ailing trees are benefited by pruning. 

& 


he Auto Cure.— According to observations 

of Mr. A. Mouneyrat, communicated re- 
cently to the French Academy of Sciences, | 
automobile journeys are excellent for the health. | 
The rapid displacement of the air has, he | 
asserts, a most happy effect upon nutrition. | 
The number of red globules in the blood is | 
largely increased. He finds also that the auto 
exercises a remarkable effect in inducing sleep, 
due not to fatigue, but to the influence of the | 
air respired. He would recommend automobile- | 
riding, at moderate speed, as a special treatment 
for anemia. 


| 








& 


& 


teel for Cannon.— The selection and 

preparation of steel for modern cannon pre- | 
sent one of the most difficult practical problems 
of metallurgy. At the moment of explosion the 
temperature within the gun is carried above 
the melting-point of steel, the consequence being 
that the gases following the projectile readily | 
erode the interior of the barrel. Experiment 


has shown, unexpectedly, that ordinary steel | 
resists this erosion much better than nickel-| 
steel, or the forms of steel employed for making 
tools intended to be driven at high velocity. 





The Boy’s Best Xmas Gift. 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adv. 


Have Lots of Fun 
and Make Money 


For your Lodge, Church, School or for i\ 
yourself by putting on an up-to-date 


MINSTREL SHOW 








’ Make B d 
Glascock’s Racers Yate fozs,2> 


Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 





The only hill-climbers 







made, Built for chil- @ " Rowing and Rowing. These 

dren from 2 to 15 years exercise motions develop all : 

old. Having no dead cen- muscles of the child's body. or an “ Advanced Vaudeville” Show 
ter requires less power, Physicians Indorse Glas- 

So that the littlest tot eoek’s —The Standard, We will furnish everything necessary 

can climb a grade on oO te . on ——— and fi start to finish complete. Partic- 

a Glascock’s . many other superior 

Racer. It's rt rai features. Ask your ulars and a copy of that great book, 








“The Business End of a Minstrel 
Show,” all for 10c. 


dealer. Write for 
catalogue now. 
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geared and 
runs faster and 


different from escock Bros. 














all ether —— THE CREST TRADING CO. 
ed a, “acto 
on Gear wheels ony oe 112 Witmark Building, New York 
Muncie, ind. 


are encased. 


. DOUGLAS 


$3.50 SHOES rH Wor 


$3.00 & THE WORLD. 
SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF ax 
BG THe FAMILY, AT ALL Prices, ~Ga 


$25,000 To one who can prove W. L. 


Doug 7) does not make & sell 
Reward a 


more $3 & $3.50 shoes 
than any other manufacturer. 

THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 
style, easy-fitting and superior wearing qualities. The selection of 
the leathers and other materials for each part of the and 
every detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
who receive the highest wages in the shoe industry, and whose 
workmanship cannot be excelled. 

If I could take you into my large factories at Brockton, Mass., 
and show you how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are made, you 
would then understand why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer and are of greater value than any other make. 
My $4 Gilt Ed and $5 Gold Bond Shoes 

CAUTION! The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and 
Substitute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 








Ww. 


shoe 





qualed at a 
rice stamped on bottom, ‘Take No 
If he cannot supply you, send direct to 
factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. Catalogue free. W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


price. 





SEND FOR OUR FREF STOVE BOO 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A Keaalara Qo_— 
Direct to You 


RH REGISTERE! 
at actual factory prices. You save from @5 to #40, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell youon ge 


You not only save money but you geta stove or range of . 
360 Da s Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pigironand gs 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best, . 
equipped stove factories in the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know it is 
right. If not, you get your money back withouta quibble. ¥ ou cannot get a better, no mat 
ter how much extra you pay. Why notsaveall the dealers’ profit! Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory! 
Send Postal For Catalogue No. 253. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves 
and ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home, school, _— 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 
ouses, Clubs and camps. Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven \ 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy, 























Manufacturers, 





The New Companion. 


Popular Swell Front 
Style with Automatic 
Drop Head and Lift. 












SPECIAL 
FEATURES. 


Double Lift. 

High Arm. 

Lock Stitch. 
Dress Guard. 
Thread Cutter. 
Loose Wheel. 
Tension Releaser. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Ribbon Ironwork 
Stand. 

Automatic Bobbin 
Winder. 
Automatic Spring 
Take-up. 
Self-Threading 
Shuttle. 
Automatic Tension. 
Positive Double- 
Feed. 

Stitch Regulator. 
Ball-Bearing Hub. 


+ 


We show a cut of Style 1%. 
Price $20.75. 


This is the popular Swell Front, Automatic Drop 
Head and Lift, with five drawers, best quality 
quartered oak throughout, finely finished and fitted 
with a full set of the latest attachments. ‘The style is a great favorite be- 
cause of its dust-shedding properties. ‘The smooth, polished surfaces are 
a delight to all. The drawers have metal pulls and slide in a skeleton 
framework. The shallow center drawer pulls out and has a special device 
for holding the bobbins. A half-yard measure extends across the front 
edge of the table. Sold on ninety days’ trial. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
and warranted for ten years. 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above price we deliver the machine freight paid to any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado, or for $3.00 extra we will deliver it freight 
paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


Send for our Booklet, descriptive of nine other styles. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper for ali the family. Its sub- 

a »tion price is $1.75 a year,! 1 advance. Entered 
pe eae Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 





Pony or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although oignt » pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New yoy riptions may begin at any time during 
the 

Money ne Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can ne 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the venvelope. 

Mopowate, Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, tio date after the address on your paper, 
whie h shows when the subscription expires, wi ill 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 


his is the common form in 

which anthrax begins in 
man, and so the term is often 
employed as a synonym of 
that disease. 

In nature anthrax is a dis. | 
ease of animals, chiefly gra- 
zing animals—sheep and | 
cattle; but man is susceptible to its poison, and 
in certain countries it is a not uncommon cause 
of death. 

Malignant pustule comes from inoculation of a 
little wound—an abrasion or perhaps a pimple 
from which the tip has been scratched — with 
matter containing the germ of the disease, the 
anthrax bacillus; or the virus may be implanted 
by a biting fly. 

It begins as a small red pimple which itches and 
burns a little, but does not seem to be of any 
special significance. In a day or two a minute 
blister the size of a pin-head forms on the pimple, 
and this soon breaks and leaves a blackish crust, 
round which a ring of new blisters forms. These 
also break, aud are replaced by black scabs. In 
this way the sore spreads, until finally there is 
quite a surface of dirty-looking black crusts below 
the general level of the skin; this is really gan- 
grenous, or dead, tissue. The skin surrounding it 
is swollen, dark red and hard. 

By this time the disease will have invaded the 
blood, and the general symptoms of anthrax will 
have declared themselves. These consist in fever, 
which is usually not very high, rapid breathing, | 
and a weak and intermitting pulse. There is 
headache, and in the severe cases there may be 
delirium. | 

There is another form of anthrax, called ‘“‘wool- 
sorters’ disease,” in which infection occurs by 
inhalation and there is no external mark. The 
symptoms are the same as the constitutional | 
symptoms of malignant pustule, with the addition 
of oppression and pain in the chest, cough, and 
other signs of pulmonary trouble. 

A curious thing about this disease is that the 
symptoms are often so mild that the gravity of 
the condition is not suspected until the sufferer 
falls into collapse. 

In the case of malignant pustule the spot should 
be cut out as soon as the nature of the affection is 
suspected, or, if this cannot be done, it should be 
treated thoroughly with powerful caustics, or the 
hot iron should be used. The hope in this treat- 
ment is that so many of the germs will be destroyed 
and the virulence of the disease so modified as to 
give a chance of recovery. Malignant pustule is 
not always fatal, although the mortality is ex- 
tremely high. 











* ¢ 
TWO FAMOUS ENGINES. 


|" the Union Station at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
stands, upon a special track, and surrounded 
by a handsome railing, one of the most famous 
locomotives in history. It is the “General,” with 
which the “Andrews raiders” endeavored to cut 
off railway communication between Tennessee 
and Georgia in the spring of 1862. But while the 
General has thus rested at ease for many years, 
another engine which should have equal “fame— | 
in fact, the one which captured the General and 
brought the raid to an end—has been working its | 
days out on a branch line in northwestern Georgia. 
Now this one also, the “ Texas,” is to be saved 
from the scrap-heap and placed on view. The 
story is one of those romantic chapters which rail- 
road men and railroad rolling-stock contributed to 
the history of the Civil War. 

When Andrews and his twenty-two men boarded 
the General at Big Shanty station and ran away 
with a string of cars while the crew was at break- 
fast, they left behind them Conductor William 
Fuller, a brave and resourceful man. 

Believing his engine had been stolen by con- 
scripts, he, with some of his crew, ran after it on 
foot. Soon they came, upon a hand-car, and were 
able to travel faster. Then they found the engine 
“Yonah” ona siding, which Andrews had neglected 
to destroy, and in this they followed hot after the 
raiders. 

Meanwhile the Texas, pulling a freight-train, 
held the General some minutes at a station. At 
another station the General was deiayed an hour. 
This gave time for Conductor Fuller to catch up. 
He left the Yonah where he met the freight-train, 
and took the Texas, a fresh and speedy engine. 

Then began a tremendous race, with the pursuer 
but four minutes behind the raiders. Captain 
Andrews had twenty-two men, all armed with 








soldier, and had never been in battle. His raid | 
was so planned that by burning certain bridges | 
he would keep his men safe. 

With the Texas in pursuit, all this was prevented. | 
Flying along at top speed, his men kicked off one 
car after another to destroy pursuit, but Fuller, 
in the Texas, slowed down, received them gently 
and plowed ahead. Several cars were covered 
with oil and set afire, to destroy bridges, but a 
torrent of rain checked the flames, and Fuller 
side-tracked the cars. 

At last, at Dalton, the raiders shot into a tunnel, 
which offered an ideal ambusecade. Although 
Captain Andrews did not halt, it was with no 
knowledge of this that the Texas and her crew 
drove top speed into the smoky hole. 

At last the General was exhausted. The raiders, 
defeated in their attempt, climbed down, the 
engineer reversed his engine, and the General ran 
back to strike the pursuers. 

It was too late. The engine could barely run at 
all. The Texas received it without harm. Con- 
ductor Fuller leaped aboard and shut off steam, 
and a moment later the raiders, divided into small 
parties, had begun that flight which ended so dis- 
astrously for some of them 

After the war, admirers of Captain Andrews 
bought the General and put it in an exhibition 
stall; but the Texas has had to battle with freight- 
trains for more than forty years before coming to 
the same position of honor. 


® © 
UNQUESTIONING OBEDIENCE. 


bedience is a matter of course from soldiers 
and children, but a question may be allowed 
at times unless the superior is infallible. A writer 


|in the Evening Express of Portland tells a story 
| that has this truth for its point. 


Mrs. Flint was a very stern woman, who de- 
manded instant and unquestioning obedience from 
her children. One afternoon a storm came up, 
| and she sent her son John to close the trap that 
led to the flat roof of the house. 

“But, mother —” said John. 

“John, I told you-all to shut the trap.” 

“Yes, but, mother —” 

“John, shut that tra 

“All right, mother, i 

“John 

John slowly climbed the stairs and shut the trap. 
The afternoon went by, and the storm howled and 
raged. Two hours later the family gathered for 
tea, and when the meal was half over Aunt Mary, 
who was staying with Mrs. Flint, had not appeared. 
Mrs. Flint started an investigation. She did not 
| nape to ask many questions. John answered the 

rst 

“Please, mother, she is up on the roof.” 


1” 


you say so, but —’ 


® & 


QUIET, APPLIED BY PROXY. 


Lp aye was a long-suffering man, and a 
patient one. Never had he tried to interrupt 
the continuous flow of conversation which Mrs. 
Bellingham provided. At last, however, his nerves 
gave out, and the doctor was called in. 


“He must have sleep and rest,” was the doctor’s 
| verdict. He looked at Mrs. Bellingham thought- 
fully. “Madam, I will send up some sleeping- 
powders which "must be used exactly as written 
on the box. Will you promise to do this, or must 
I order him to the hospital?” 

se preemee. said Mrs. Bellingham readil 
enough, although wondering why he made so od¢ 
arequest. She learned when the box came from 
the druggist’s, and she read on the label: 

“Sleeping-powders, to be taken night and morn- | 
| ing—by Mrs. B.” 

* © 


TO HIS PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE. 


C— Bingham of Plainville was entertaining 
a visitor, and while giving him a drive about 
town in his buggy, he showed him the principal 
objects of interest in the place. 


“Over there,” he said, pointing with his whip, 
“at the other end of that lock, where there is a 
vacant piece of ground, we are going to r= up a 
public building, suitable for a town hall and to 
Leg 3 for lectures and other entertainments. It is 

to be paid for entirely by popular subscription, 
the pu lic-spirited citizens bearing the expense.” 

“You haven’t done any digging for it yet, I see,” 
remarked the visitor, looking in the direction in- 
dicated. s 
es,” said the colonel, with a smile, ““we 
have had to dig up five hundred dollars 
for it myself.” 


*® © 
THE TRUE COWBOY. 


ease of professional pride is recorded by a 
writer in the Washington Star. A millionaire 
cattleman led a visitor into his library, a great 
room lined with thousands of volumes. 
“See them books?” said he. 
“Yes,” said his visitor. 
“The y *re all bound in calf, ain’t they?” 
“Yes,” the visitor agreed. ‘They seem to have 
a uniform binding.” 
The millionaire swelled ooo ge 
“Well, sir,” said he, “I raised all them calves 
myself.” 
*® 


RESEMBLANCE. 


t the close of their usual dinner-time argument, 
Mr. Johnson looked at his wife admiringly. 
“My dear,” he said, “your mind resembles the 
wireless telegraph apparatus which they use in 
the navy.” 

“Yes?” she asked, flattered. “You mean be- 
cause it catches subtle flashes from the surround- 
ing ether?” 

“No, my dear. 
at sea.’ 


Because it is often completely 
® & 
A FREAK OF MEMORY. 


hy in the world are you carrying two um- 
brellas?” somebody asked the forgetful 
man, and he looked amazed at the question. 

“T should + pe ‘d eee that easily, yey 
me so well,” he said. m carrying two so that i 
I forget tand leave one anywhere I shall still have 
the other!” 


“ 


PERADVENTURE. 
hat salary 


do you want?” asked the 


CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. (Adv. 





‘Winter Suits 





__ Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your 
children so much pleasure. Our 
Tony Pony line of wheeled 
vehicles and sleighs, all styles, 
strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original Geatgns, 
fe 7 Paes Le ppg ay ae no =ay 
nd durable. Our Pony F 
the best stocked in the W est. Prom 5 shipments. ents, ius 


cata. free. Michigan Buggy Co. 364 Office 








A GOOD OIL CAN 


filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only 10c. This ‘Tot 
offer covers alimited num- 

ber of cans andis solely to 
introduce 3-in-One to nt 


people. The can a 

the oil alone is worth | and polishing 
Oc. If you _ furniture, 

never tried reventin 


3-in-One for | 
lubricating for J 
mechanism, 
cleaning | 


rust on any meta 

surface, do it now. 

Wrap a dimeina 
piece of paper and mail 
to G. W. COLE COM- 
PANY, 53 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
By return you get the can 


Full of 3-in-One 


FREE GUIDE FOR 
CORRECT — 


Our Catalogue shows 
over one hundred styles 
that will be worn by the 
most fashionable dressers 
in New York City this Win- 
ter. It is sent free on re- 
questtoany partofthe U.S. 
Every style is pictured 
and fully described,sothat 
ou will know exactly how 
t yw look when made up. 
We will make any of 
these yg of any of our 
350 fabrics. 
= materials are all 
They were espe- 
cially designed for thissea- 
’3 wear, 7 are the 
prettiest and most fash- 
onable fabrics that either 
domestic or foreign mills 
can produce. We will send 
you as many samples as 
you may wish if you will 
state the colorsyou prefer. 
You take no risk 
whatever ‘when you 
order from. us, as we 
guarantee to refund 
your money if we fail 
| to please you. 











(Made-To-Order ) 


*6 to $25 


Catalogue and Samples Sent Free. 
Our Catalogue illustrates and describes ie following 
garments, which we make to orde 
VISITING DRESSES . . 
TAILOR- ee SUITS. 
SEPARATE SKIR 
RAIN-COATS ° ° ° 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: | 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks . $5.45 to $34.75 | 
$4.75 to $ 9.95 








Children’s Cloaks . ° ° 
Children’s Dresses . ‘ - $1.98 to$ 548 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists e - $ .98 to $ 6.98 
Fur Neck Pieces and Muffs . $2.25 to $13.50 
weaters . $ 85 to $ 3.48) 
Merino and Flannel Underwear $ .24 to $ 2.48 
rsets . ° ° - $1.00 to $ 3.00 
Kimonos ° - $ 45 to $ 2.15 
Handkerchiefs $ .05to$ .25 


We prepay _ postage or express charges on anything you 
color "from us to any part of the United States 
Write to-day for onr new Winter C atales ue, 
sent free on request. Few desire Samples of Mate- 
rials used in our Stites Skirts and Rain-Coats, be sure 
to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Parker 


Lucky Curve 


Fountain 
Pen 


The Pen that Inks the Point. 

































For a 
Christmas 
Present. 


Look as long as you 
will, you cannot find 
another article of mod- 
erate cost, that will 
make a gift for old or 
young. so useful or 

easing as a Parker 
seer $e Pen. It 
will be a constant re- 
minder of the giver. 


Furnished in a 
pretty Holly Christ- 
mas Box without 
extra charge. 


we 
A Pen with 
Particular 
Advantages. 


If the man who 
urchases a Parker 
en expects to find 

ink outside the 
nozzle, to soil his 


fingers when he Thousands 
takes the Pen from of courte- 
his pocket, and 

removes the cap, ous, con- 
he will be dis- scientious 


appointed—hap- dealers sell 


pily, however, 
for, thanks to our Pens. If 
the “ Lucky yours does 
Curve,” it will not, we will 
be found clean ladl j 
and dry. gia y supply 
It’s worth you direct or 
while to bepar- refer you to 
ticular when the nearest 
you buy a 
FOUNTAIN dealer who 
PEN. has them. 


This enlarged 
cut shows No. 14 
Barrel and Cup 
covered with 
solid silver fili- 
gree-work. Price 

#5.00.. Same 
pattern 18k gold 
plate &6.00. 
Either would 
make a magnifi- 
cent present. 


Special Offer. 


Name engraved 
on Pen name-plate 
without extra charge. 

- Beautiful Art 
Catalogue mailed on 
eq containing 
beautiful illustra- 
tions of Pens costing 
from 20.00 
and information = 
ought to have a 
Fountain Pens, either 
standard or self-filling. 


The 
Parker Pen Co. 


80 Mill Street, 
Janesvilie, Wisconsin. 


European Branch : Stutt- 
Kees Germany. Canadian 
gency : Buitin, Gillies & 
Co., Hamilton and Mon- 
treal. Gerber, Carlisle Co., 
Mexico City, Mexico. E 
Lufft & Co., Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Alvarado & Jordi, 
Havana, Cuba. 


A combined Aluminum 
Ruler and Paper Cutter 
free for stamp to intending 
pen purchasers. 








earline 





employer. 





revolvers. He could have halted anywhere and 
defeated the other party. 


But he was a spy, not a; 


“Twelve dollars per.” 
“Per week, per month, or perhaps?” 


Directions for Washing 
y Woolens ‘and Flannels. | 


THE BEAUTY 





\UTY of WOOLENS 
and Flannels lies in their Soft- 
ness and Flufhiness, and noth- 

ing Washable demands such 
| Careful handling in. the Wash. 
Avoid the Rubbing of Soap | 
| and Washboard that Mats | 
| the Fibres and makes them | 
Hard -and Shrunken before | 
their ttme. Those who care 
most for Clean — Soft —| 
Unshrunken Woolens and 
Flannels are Particular to Use 
PEARLINE 


direc tions. 


according to 


| 
| 
| 
—_— 


"Wash Woolens and Flannels by Hand in lukewarm 
PEARLINE suds, Rinse thoroughly in Warm Water, 
Wang Dry, Pull and Shake well, Dry in warm tem- 
| perature, and they will Races Soft Wi ithout ica | 





























A CITY LIFE FOR ME: 


A TRUE STORY OF A HORSE. 


BY GERTRUDE P. DAVIS. 





here was no mistaking the fact; Dolly did 
not like the country. She had travelled 
the daily rounds of busy Doctor Hazen 

in the noisy thoroughfares of Boston for a 
dozen years. Then, thinking her too old for 
his work, the doctor begged his friend, Deacon 
Brown, to give her a home on his farm. 

“Dolly is a good carriage-horse, and ary 
lady can drive her,’’ wrote the doctor. 

So Dolly was installed in the big stable at 
Mumford Hill. Strangely enough, she seemed 
ungrateful for the fresh green hay and occasional 
runs in the pastures. She snapped viciously at 
man or horse that came about her, and it was 
never safe to be near her heels. 

‘*Tf that ’ere Dolly’s manners is city breedin’, 
deacon,’’ said Tom, the hostler, ‘‘I hain’t any 
use for such. Great horse for a lady to drive! 
Tried her in the buggy this mornin’. The 
buggy dasher’s here, but it ain’t Dolly’s fault 
if it is.’ 

“Sho, Tom! Dolly’s just fresh from pasture. 
She’ ll tame down,’’ said the deacon. 


Tom drove Dolly himself several days. One 


morning she was hitched in the ‘‘democrat’’ 
for some young people. 

‘*‘Why, Tom, you’ve given us Dolly!’ said 
Mary Brown. 


**She’s a beauty, isn’t she ?’’ 





FINALLY SHE GAVE A SNORT AND THREW HERSELF OUT 


‘* Well, I reckon her beauty’s skin-deep. 
Handsome is as handsome does, Miss Mary.’’ 

“*Is she safe, Tom?’’ 

**Yes—with you, miss. Trust you with any 
hoss-flesh on the farm. Which way are you 
driving — village? Haven’t much shoppin’, 
have ye?’’ 

‘*No—letters and a few errands. ’’ 

**Better let Rod jump out for the errands. 
Dolly ain’t much on standin’. I'll hold the 
eritter’s head while ye all get in.’’ 

The moment the young people touched the 
carriage Dolly began to dance and kick. 
Mary Brown’s steady hand calmed her, and 
the mare started like the wind. The city 
friends were a little anxious, but Mary had no 
fear, and knew Dolly would not run away. 
At the post-office it was fortunate a nimble boy 
was of the party, for when required to stand, 
Dolly again kicked and danced. 

The girls had to give Rodney Lee their com- 
missions, and Mary drove round the square by 
the railroad-station. At sight of a train and 
puffing engine, Dolly began to walk quietly, 
and seemed as happy as if she had met a dear 
friend. The ride home was a quick one, and 
Tom’s help was needed in getting out of the 
democrat. 

No one was hurt during the summer, driving 
with Dolly, but it was always the same story 
of snapping, kicking and dancing. 

On the day before the opening of the county 
fair Mary said, ‘‘Tom, may I have a horse to 
drive to Worcester to-morrow ?”’ 

**Let you have Dolly, Miss Mary. And I’ll 
warrant she’ll behave, too. I’ve driven her in 
twice a week lately for grain. The moment 
she strikes the car-tracks and gets a whiff of 
city dust she’s just a little lady. Queer, too, 
she’ll stand in the streets and let the electrics 
brush her very nose. Perfect lamb when I’m 
loadin’ grain. Never budges an inch. The 
amount of it is, Miss Mary, Dolly hates the 
farm and these country roads. ’’ 

So it proved. The noise and confusion of 
the city, the tooting of horns at the county fair, 
all had a most soothing effect on Dolly’s nerves 
and temper. 

Better behavior than hers in the city one 
could not ask. The statements of her city 
owner were indeed true. 

Through the autumn Dolly was often used 
for the Worcester drive, and always showed the 
Same quiet, trusty ways the moment she entered 
the city. After the middle of October the 
boarders were all gone, and Dolly, without the 
frequent drives to the city, became unbearably 
vicious, It was almost impossible to harness 





Deacon Brown came in to breakfast, saying, 
sadly, ‘Well, I’m mighty sorry about Dolly !’’ 
**What now, father?’’ asked Mary, in alarm. 
**She slipped her halter while Tom was rub- 
bing her down and ran to the end of the barn, 
where the rear door was open —’’ 

‘*O father! Why, it’s a twenty-feet fall from 
that door straight down to the yard below,’’ 
said Mary. 

‘So Dolly knew, Mary. She stood there, 
snapping and kicking, and none of the men 
dared go near her. She kept looking down at 
the ground below. Finally she gave a snort 
and threw herself out at the door. Managed it 
well, too. She died in a few minutes. Tell 
me horses don’t think! That mare has hated 
the farm every moment here, and made up her 
mind to end it all. It was ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death!’ only Dolly’s idea of liberty 


was a city street.’’ 
& © 


PAPUAN POTTERY. 


hose who are familiar with the postage- 

stamp of British New Guinea must no 
doubt have often wondered what manner of 
strange craft is depicted thereon. 

The stamp, says the author of ‘‘Two Years 
Among New Guinea Cannibals,’’ bears the 
representation of a raft, carrying two gigantic 
sails resembling the wings of some weird 
bird. This is the lakatoi, the remarkable 
trading-vessel of the hereditary potters of 
Hanuabada, a little village not far from Port 
Moresby. 


For weeks before the annual trading expedition 
Hanuabada is full of life. At every turn one 
| comes upon women crouching on the ground, 
fashioning lumps of clay into 
the wonderfully perfect pot- 
tery for which the village is 
famous. 

The men-folk, although 
they do not condescend to take 
part in the actual fashioning 
of the pots, are good enough 
to dig the clay, which the 
take out of the ground with 
a stone adz, a flat stone blade 
lashed to the shorter extremity 
of a forked stick, the longer 
extremity forming the handle. 

There is a distinct organiza- 
tion of labor among the pot- 
ters, the women being divided 
into ‘‘makers’’ and ‘‘ bakers. ’” 
Several makers work together 
in a group. They use no 
wheel, but seize a lump of 
clay with both hands, and 
make a hole large enough to 
get the right hand in, where- 
upon they gradually give the 
vessel its contour. After be- 
ing ew ge y shaped, it is 
smoothed o 


with flat sticks 
or the palm of the hand. The pots are dried in 
the sun for several days, and then they are turned 
over to the bakers, whose fires are blazing in 
every street. ‘There are two methods of baking. 
One is to lay the pot on a heap of hot ashes; 
the other to build a fire right round it. The 
vessel is watched through the whole process, 
and is continually turned on the fire with a 
little stick thrust into the mouth. 

When many hundreds of pots have been com- 
pleted, the Hanuabada people begin to think 
about the disposal of their wares. Their great 
market is at Paruru, a long way up the cvuast. 
They barter their pottery for sago with the 
people of that district, and it is curious to note 
that this extensive trading organization on the 
part of an utterly savage people has been in 
existence from time immemorial. To reach 
Paruru the potters must undertake a long, and 
not infrequently perilous voyage in their strange 

ing-vessels. 





* © 


A LIFELIKE PORTRAIT. 


f a characteristic pose is essential to a good 
portrait, then the photograph of the Hudson 
baby was all that Jim, the baby’s brother, 
claimed. But when he proudly displayed ‘‘my 
last photograph of Baby Janet in bed,’’ one of 
Janet’s aunts demurred. 


‘*The bed shows splendidly, Jim,’’ she said, 
loath to hurt the feelings of her young visitor, 
**but I can’t see the baby’s face at all. There 
seems to be a sort of dark smudge on the pillow 
above the blanket where her face ought to be.’’ 

‘Course there is!’ and Jim looked with 

great satisfaction at the indicated ‘‘smudge.’’ 
‘That’s her hair. She’s never liked to lie on 
her back half as well as on her stomach. She 
happened to be on her back then, so I rolled 
ol ve r and snapped her just as quick as I 
could.’’ 














WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
——— 


Especially adapted for 
_our NewEngland Homes 












§ 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


1G Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 





her. 


One morning about the first of November | Eg 








‘BOX 3152 - - BOSTON-MASS, 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New 
England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 











‘Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ans! th! 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 
Academy for Boys, 


} “He ° 

| Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa 

track. 67th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


Or. 








1Q SOUVENIR, PosT. CaRDs 


'UL COLORED HISTORIC NEW 
VIEWS, and our club plan, 10c. 
You will receive cards from all over the world for exchange. 


IDEAL CO., Dept. 107, Dorchester, Mass. 











DO YOUR HARD WORK BY 






Least Fuel. 
Most Power. day working for others, 


Saw wood, cut ensilage, thresh grain, run 
separator, pump water, grind feed, etc., with the 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
GASOLINE ENGINE. 


Sold on approval. If we de not prove 
every claim we make, and satisfy you the 
American is the best and cheapest engine on 
the market, don’t keep it. Built in our own 
factory at Portland, Maine. Every part in dupli- 
cate. Can reach us day or night by telephone. 
Don’t drudge, use power. Write us what you 
want power for and get our catalogue and prices. 
AMERICAN GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, 

65 Kennebec Street, Portland, Maine 




















** Supersedes all other books of the Kind.” 


LBUTS STORY ° tc BIBLE 










g 








YMAN pura, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 














FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


f RECOMMENDED fort Zuo ent Accrey 
i| - BY ALL For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
\ DENOMINATIONS As the Best Work on the Subject 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend ittoall. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev. Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. Heary A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theologica 
—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 
Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy./uternational S.S.A ‘ 
greatest aid to Parents, Teachers, and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. $1.50 

For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Post-Paid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JONUN C. WINSTON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. _ 


Semimary 
Mr. 
sso’ n— Best thing of the kind. 


Price Only $1.50. 


Dept. B, 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





BELLS SEASONING 


40 YEARS THE FAVORITE 
AI0§CANofBells will delicately 


flavor Dressings forl00bs. 


Meats,came, Fish or Poultry. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good 
when baked and served separately). Toast 7 or8 slices of 
white bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size 
of an egg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make bread right consistency. Add an even tablespoon 
of Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon salt, and 4 slices 
of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. When well 


mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 





Bake in small pan. 

NoTE. The above dressings may be improved, to some 
tastes, by adding chopped nuts of any kind, chestnuts, pea- 
nuts, walnuts, etc. Oysters also give a fine fiavor. 


(From Bell’s Receipts. Ask your Grocer.) 


Sausages Flavored with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning Are Delicious, 


25c. and 650c. Cans; 6,12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib, Drums. 
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Can be depended on if it 
bears our name Gorton’s. 
When you see the name 


ORTON 


it tells you all you need to know about codfish and other sea products : 
Pure, imported sea salt ; clean casks, washed with tons of pure water; 
the best fish from deep waters where 
the cold of winter lingers all the year, 
fish that are hard and firm; the greatest 
care in handling and curing these fish, 
and everything open to the public at all 
times — not usual, but all necessary to 
gain the reputation enjoyed by Gorton 
goods, 

At all seasons we welcome visitors to our model 
fish curing plants at Gloucester. 
visitors accept our Invitation every year. 
recipe book containing sea-tales. 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO. 


eee, 


ICKLED 






Thousands of 
Send for 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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A Week of Flavors. 





GROCERIES 


















and lemon. 







Seven of them—chocolate, wild cherry, 
pistachio, strawberry, raspberry, orange 
It is the same superior 
Gelatine as in our regular Minute Gela- 
tine (Plain); we simply add the flavor- 








ings. One of the choicest, daintiest, 
most pleasing dessert articles ever put upon the 
market. Easy to prepare — simply 
you want, dissolve the contents of the 1o-cen 
package in a pint of boiling water and set to cool. 


et the flavor 


t 








Ask for Minute Gelatine Flavored. For 10c. and your er’s address 
we will send a full package by mail and the Minute foo Book. 











WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Department F, ORANGE, MASS. J 








HOT 











BISCUIT 


Made with RUMFORD BAKING 
POWDER are light, delicious and 
wholesome; easily digested and free 


from a baking powder taste. ::::: 








Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


Tue Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 











Wrapped 
and Sealed in 


our Factory. 


Opened in 


your Kitchen. 


Delicious 
Sausage You 


Can Buy 
At Any Price. 


Squire’s ‘‘Arlington’’ 
Brand Sausage are 
made only from the 
choicest young fresh 
pork, seasoned with 
pure spices. 














Squire’s ‘‘Arlington”’ 
Brand Sausage are 
double wrapped in 
parchment paper and 

one p dina 
package. 

















Squire’s “Arlington Sausage” are sold in first-class markets all over New England. Your 
dealer can get them just as easily as he can get bulk goods. If he is unable to supply you, 
send us $1 and we will ship you, express paid within 500 miles of Boston, five 1-lb. 
packages of “Arlington Sausage” and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle- rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard. If this is more than you can use, some neighbor will be glad to take a part. 


Pork Products of Absolute Reliability Bear This Name: 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 









Wheat 
: Coffee 


T isn’t so hard to quit coffee when you have 
something that agrees with you and that you 
thoroughly enjoy to take its place. Old Grist 

Mill Wheat Coffee tastes so like real coffee, and is 
so satisfying, that many a man would drink it and 
never know the difference. He would, however, 
soon notice a difference in his feelings, for Old 
Grist Mill Wheat Coffee does not create nervous- 
ness, biliousness, dyspepsia, etc., as real coffee 
does. Don’t you think it worth trying? Your 
grocer has it or can get it. To prepare, simply 


Boil Hard 5 Minutes. 


All Old Grist Mill Goods are Guaranteed Under 
New Pure Food Law. 


Send for Old Grist Mill Cook Book, FREE. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Id Grist Mill 








Old Grist Mill 


Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 


makes the creamiest, lightest, 
most delicious biscuits you ever 
ate. Also for dumplings, griddle- 
cakes, muffins, doughnuts, short- 
cakes, puddings, etc. 


If you’re 
not using 
Old Grist 
Mill Bis- 
cuit Flour, 
you’remiss- 
ing one of 
the most la- 
bor - saving, 
pure food ma- 
king prepara- 
tions ever put 
upon the mar- 
ket. Try it. 









Send 
for Old Grist Mill Cook Book of re- 
ceipts fo: Old G. M. health foods. 


Sold by leading grocers. 




















You will find that Rising Sun is | Jf 
the most durable polish. Unlike 
many other stove polishes, it gives 
not only a brilliant but an abiding 
luster. It will not cake on the iron and 
it will not burn red. Also bear in mind 
a” it will not stain your hands. 

it and you will be satisfied that it stands 
the my be better than any other. 


At All Grocers. 
MORSE BROS., Props., CANTON, MASS., U.S. A. 























10 cents 
at your 
grocer’s. 
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POULTRY 
\ SEASONING 


Pure Spices and Sweet, Selected Herbs. 


A turkey flavored 
with this seasoning 
will make a holi- 
day feast ~~ to 


be remember 


PIO 


Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


Is made from 


STICKNEY & POOR 


SPICE COMPANY, 
Boston. 





















HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER'S 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 











